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RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN PALESTINE. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., 


THE progress of discoveries during the 
past fifty vears has been simply marvellous. 
Africa is no longer a ‘** Dark Continent ;” 
the mounds on the banks of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates have yielded up a rich and 
varied literature of a great people whose real 
history had been buried for ages ; Asia Mi- 
nor, Italy, Greece and her many islands, have 
disclosed to us forgotten civilizations and 
arts ; Egypt has revealed a wonderful life in 
dynasties so remote that they must be dated 
chiefly by guess ; and at the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean Philistia, Phoenicia, 
Edom, Moab, Bashan, and the Land of 
Israel on the west of the Jordan have been 
examined, measured, and excavated for 
monuments and other evidences that would 
illustrate their former intelligence, power, 
and wealth. In this good work, which has 
heen carried on both by enterprising indi- 
viduals and by regularly organized societies, 
almost every civilized nation has had ashare, 
und in the results accomplished the whole 
world ought to rejoice. 

This unusual activity in this compara- 
tively new department of human investiga- 
tion seems to indicate, to confine our atten- 
tion to Bible lands, that a kind of confirm- 
utory evidence is now demanded which 
preceding generations of wise and able men 
did not appear to need ; they relied upon 
arguments ; we appeal to monuments. 

As to Palestine, we ought to consider the 
fact that the country néw is practically safe 
in every part, whereas not a quarter of a 
century ago to visit certain sections of it 
one must do so at the risk of his life. No 
doubt this has stimulated explorers to enter 
its less known regions, for it need not be 
said that men are more likely to visit in- 
teresting places when it can be done with 
safety. 

As one who has been actively engaged in 
this general work for nearly two decades, I 
will refer to a fact which has always seemed 
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to me a little singular: allusion is made to 
the popular enthusiasm in it on the one 
hand, and to the lack of popular support of 
it on the other. People at home, and in 
Palestine even, have thought and often said 
that an organized society, backed by many 
prominent names, must have at command 
ample resources for all its needs. The 
truth lies in just the opposite direction ; so 
far as the German, English, and American 
societies are concerned, they have from the 
outset been limited, hindered, and inter- 
rupted in their operations by a lack of nec- 
essary funds. <A large number of persons 
have been thoroughly interested in the work, 
but they belong to a class that can never 
contribute much money to such an object, 
however important it may seem to them to 
be; while railroad magnates, merchant 
princes, wealthy bankers and manufacturers 
have withheld their support because they 
could see no tangible balance-sheet results 
in ruins, stones, inscriptions, or anything 
else that might be found or excavated in a 
far-off, old, and dead world. Here is an ob- 
stacle in the exploration of Eastern lands 
which the public seldom consider, an ob- 
stacle that does not arise from hostile gov- 
ernments, savage men, or unfavorable 
climates. An individual providing his own 
means and responsible to himself alone has 
more freedom, but his work is necessarily 
limited and fragmentary; on the other 
hand, a society has a wider scope and more 
is expected of it ; men supposed to be qual- 
ified for special departments are chosen, and 
greater and more complete results are ac- 
complished ; hence the wisdom of putting 
this kind of work into the hands of such 
organizations. These remarks are made on 
the supposition which seems to me to be a 
just one, that the exploration of Eastern 
countries is yet in its infancy, notwithstand- 
ing all that has hitherto been done. 

If it has required a struggle for the differ- 
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ent societies to raise funds for such opera- 
tions as they have been able to carry on, the 
men in the field have likewise had to strng- 
gle with many annoyances, hindrances, ob- 
stacles, and hardships that cannot and per- 
haps should not be rehearsed in detail. 
However, in the nature of the work itself, 
there is a large measure of compensation for 
all the dangers and vexations to which one 
may be exposed. Still it is severe work, 
and not infrequently health gives way or 
life is sacrificed. ‘The whole number of ex- 
plorers in Palestine has been small, but the 
list of the dead embraces the names, so far 
as they occur to me, of Dale, Costigan, 
Molyneaux, Richter, Roth, Drake, and Dun- 
ean. 

If we could take an inventory of our 
knowledge respecting Palestine for the year 
1890 and contrast the same with what was 
known of it a quarter of a century, perhaps 
I ought to say half a century ago, the result 
would be surprising even to those who are 
tolerably familiar with the subject. From 
being largely an unknown country, with its 
mountains, valleys, rivers, and cities placed 
at random on the now quaint old maps, it 
has become one of the best known, and its 
map equals that of the ordnance survey of 
England for fulness and accuracy of detail. 
Owing to certain favorable circumstances, 
the matter of surface delineation has been 
sarried out more completely than any other 
department of research connected with the 
Holy Land ; still the progress in other fields, 
as topography, geology, botany, natural his- 
tory, archeology, and manners and customs, 
has been no less remarkable. We know its 
ancient history more perfectly than we 
know that of any other country ; no section 
of it can now be said to be a strange land ; 
and ample means exist, so that any one may 
become intimately acquainted with its phys- 
ical features, its climate and resources, and 
its life in every phase of its varied character. 

The remark can here be added that there 
is no longer any excuse for the crude: state- 
ments which are constantly being thrust be- 
fore the public—dragoman’s stories, conclu- 
sions from hasty observations, assertions 
based on preconceived notions of how mat- 
ters should be, careless and reckless guess- 
work as to the country and people, state- 
ments and assertions which bear the same 
relations to the real facts that falsehood does 
to truth. An illustration is at hand from a 
recent work of fiction* relating to the times 
of Christ, in which the high priest at Jeru- 
salem is made to have a summer resort at 
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Capernaum, a place whence, on account of 
the terrible heat, everybody who was able fled 
at that season ; in which moreover some of 
the characters are said to be drenched with 
rain in aviolent storm insummer on the sea 
of Galilee, whereas it never rains in that 
country between the months of April and 
October. These are but two out of hun- 
dreds of examples of misrepresentations that 
are to be found in travellers’ letters and in 
too many.modern books on the Holy Land. 
Similar misrepresentations respecting Eng- 
land or Germany would not be tolerated for 
amoment. While many are the result of 
ignorance, in some instances I have no doubt 
persons are led into making misleading 
statements from adesire to find in the coun- 
try of to-day illustrations of the facts and 
events of the Bible. This is a laudable pur 
pose, but the attempt is frequently abused, 
and should never be undertaken by those 
whose knowledge of Palestine consists of 
odds and ends of information that have been 
picked up at random. ‘The purpose, as | 
have stated, isa laudable one, and to enforce 
this fact, Dr. William M. Thomson once 
said to me, ** The people who read books on 
Palestine demand Biblical illustrations ; you 
must try to make the results of all your ex- 
plorations and researches illustrate that one 
book.’’ In exemplification of these words 
this eminent man, in his work, ‘** The Land 
and the Book,” has written the only classic 
on the subject to be found in the English 
language. 

Another quotation will bring this matter 
of exploration before us in another light. 
Within three years past a gentleman, speak- 
ing in good faith, put to me the following 
question: ** Has a single fact, place, or 
thing been ascertained definitely with regard 
to the life of Christ ?’ This man was a 
graduate of one of the two largest colleges 
in New England, and in the legal profession 
holds a prominent place in one of our great 
cities. His attention had never been called 
seriously to this subject, and from some 
source he had received the impression that 
everything connected with the life of Christ 
was in hopeless obscurity and chaos. His 
deep interest in the facts and confirmations 
I was able to lay before him in our half- 
hour’s conversation showed him to be a type 
of man far different from that which the 
apparently stupid question that I have 
quoted from his lips would indicate him to 
be. This bit of experience is a hint at least 
that in this work we have accumulated a 
vast amount of confirmatory evidence for 
the Bible which can be used to carry con- 
viction of its truth to intelligent minds. 
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Of the different departments where re- 
searches have been made it is not easy to 
tell which is the most interesting. If we 
begin with archeology, we find a monument 
which assures us that in Biblical history as 
early as 900 B.C. we are on firm ground. 
The rebellion of Mesha, the powerful King 
of Moab, against Israel after the death of 
Ahab, and the alliance against him of 
Jehoram, King of Israel, Jehoshaphat, 
King of Judah, and the King of Edom, as 
recorded in 2 Kings 3%, are confirmed 
by the contemporary inscription on the 
Moabite stone which was found in 1868. 
The story of its recovery and singular fate, 
with which the world is now familiar, reads 
like a romance. The Pheenician characters 
in which the inscription is written, as well 
as the history and geography which it con- 
tains, give it among the records of Palestine 
a priceless value. 

We pass on two hundred years, and in the 
time of King Hezekiah (726-697) we have 
the remarkable inscription from the Siloam 
tunnel at Jerusalem, inscribed to commem- 
orate the completion of that ancient piece 
of engineering skill. For linguistic and pa- 
leographic purposes both these monuments 
have already been of great service to the 
world. It is interesting to note that this 
inscription was found accidentally by a boy 
from a Protestant mission school in Jerusa- 
lem (1880), and also that we are indebted 
to Rev. F. A. Klein, a Protestant mission- 
ary in the same city, for the discovery of 
the famous stone of Dibon, generally known 
by the name given above. Moreover, the 
third monument of this kind that I shall 
mention, the Gezer boundary stone, which 
marked the limit of an ancient levitical city, 
and the extreme western point of the terri- 
tory of, Ephraim (Josh. 21 : 21; 1 Chron. 
7:28), was brought to light by a farmer, a 
Protestant gentleman whose father was a 
converted Jew and a well-known banker in 
the Holy City. 

Connected with inscriptions, the next 
most important discovery was likewise made 
by accident. 1 refer to the stone from the 
partition wall in the Jewish temple. At 
intervals on this low wall there were pillars 
or slabs erected on which was inscribed a 
warning to all foreigners not to enter farther 
into the sacred inclosure than the line they 
marked. ‘The penalty for violation was the 
death of the offender. One of these slabs, 
with seven lines of inscription, was recovered 
in 1871, so that we have a veritable sign-post 
that was described by Josephus, and later 
by the authors of the Mishna. 

In the department of archeology should 
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be included the Jewish and other ancient 
coins that for the most part have been dug 
out of theearth. As authentic and reliable 
monuments, I consider that far more might 
be made of them than has hitherto been 
done in illustrating and confirming impor- 
tant facts in the history of Palestine. The 
Jews began to coin money under Judas Mac- 
cabeus, B.C, 141-135, and from that time 
on till the beginning of the reign of Herod 
the Great, in B.c. 37, we have one hundred 
and eleven of these minute but precious ob- 
jects, with their great variety of designs, in- 
scriptions, forms of Hebrew letters, and 
other peculiarities, each of which is a lesson 
in the life of the Jewish nation. 

Belonging to the different Herods who 
formed the ruling family in that country 
from B.c 37 till about 100 a.p.—that is, un- 
til the death of Herod Agrippa II., embrac- 
ing the names of Herod the Great, his sons 
Archelaus, Antipas, and Philip II., and the 
two Agrippas—we have 105 coins. For Judea 
alone, which during a part of the same 
period, or from A.D, 6 to A.D. 70, was un- 
der Roman governors called Procurators, 
we have twenty-three coins. ‘They consti- 
tute what are termed ‘* The Procurator 
Series’’—that is, coins that were struck in 
Judea by these officers, or possibly by the 
Jews, under the Emperors Augustus, Tiberi- 
us, Claudius, and Nero. During the period 
of the first revolt of the Jews, A.D. 66-A.D. 
70, known as the Jewish War with Rome, 
we have twelve coins with purely Jewish 
designs and Hebrew letters. Under the 
different Roman emperors from A.D. 70 to 
the end of that century—Vespasian, Titus, 
and Domitian—we have seventy-nine coins ; 
and it is on these that, by the symbol of a 
captive chained at the foot of a palm-tree 
within the famous inscription ‘‘ Judea 
Capta,’’ the conquerors kept before the 
world for along time the memory of their 
great victory over the stubborn Jewish 
people—symbols of glory to the Romans, 
but of national dishonor and ruin to the 
Jews. In the second Jewish revolt under 
Hadrian, A.D. 132-134, the Jews exercised 
their freedom again as to coining money, a 
privilege withheld from them by their mas- 
ters so far as silver and gold coinage was 
concerned, and we have of these three or 
four years forty-three coins with Jewish 
symbols and legends. ‘To all these I might 
add from the coinage of the Roman em- 
perors from A.D. 100 to A.v. 260, the large 
number of 104 coins which illustrate the 
history and condition of Palestine, chiefly 
of Jerusalem, during that time, very many 

of which bear the inscription ‘‘lia Capi- 
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tolina,’’ evidence of the transformation that 
had taken place in the Holy City, and of 
the humiliation which it had suffered. 

Here is a surprising catalogue of scarcely 
less than five hundred coins, reminding us 
of the struggles of the brave Maccabees in 
their efforts to shake off the Syrian yoke, 
and to become an independent people ; of 
the rise of the Herods from an Idumean 
family, men of power who combined a 
genius for government with terrible profli- 
gacy in morals ; of the agony of the nation 
in two conflicts with Rome—conflicts so 
great and destructive that the hills of Judea 
were drenched with Jewish blood, so vast 
was the nu mber of the slain ; of the blotting 
out of the sanctuary of Jehovah, even of the 
name of the city so dear to its loyal sons, 
und the substitution therefor of heathen 
name, temple, altar, and customs ; remind- 
ing us in many ways of the varied life and 
checkered history of that wonderful people, 
its hopes not fulfilled, its fears more than 
realized, and of its tragic death and extine- 
tion so far as its political existence could be 
said to die. 

I have not mentioned the coinage of the 
different cities and towns of Palestine that 
were allowed by the Romans to issue money 
(copper only) with their own stamp upon 
it, of which during the Roman period we 
have between 1500 and 2000 coins ; nor do 
I include in the foregoing estimates the 
coins of Tyre and Sidon, although in his- 
tory, commerce, and in many other ways 
they were intimately connected with Pales- 
tine and its inhabitants. 

To the department now being considered 
should be assigned the large number of in- 
scriptions that belong, in general, to the 
early centuries of our era. It is only an ap- 
proximate figure, but I will say that 2000 
such records have been collected from differ- 
ent parts of Palestine, chiefly from the 
country east of the Jordan. Most of them 
wre written in Greek, with a few in Latin, 
and this number makes no account of the 
Nabathean (Southeastern Semitic), the 
Palmyrene (Northeastern Semitic), the early 
Cufic, the Hamath inscriptions from the 
north, which are still strange to scholars 
and their secrets unrevealed, nor of those 
recently reported from the country south 
of Palestine, nor yet of those from Assyria 
and Egypt which relate to the Holy Land. 
Confining our attention to those from the 
country itself, it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate their importance for language, prim- 
itive Christian life, Roman rule, and many 
other matters connected with its earlier his- 
tory. Very many of these precious inscrip- 
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tions are broken and mutilated, and the 
difficulty of reading such fragments and giv- 
ing them their proper interpretation will be 
fully appreciated by those who have ever 
undertaken this kind of work ; much time 
and wonderful patience are required, for the 
process of unfolding their messages is a slow 
one ; but the facts already brought to the 
surface are invaluable, and from this source 
alone a flood of light has been shed on the 
places and peoples of ancient Palestine. 

Still another class of monuments remains 
to be mentioned under the present general 
head—that is, the uninscribed records of 
remote ages and peoples. In several places 
east of the Jordan | have found cyclopean 
work, huge boulders or great blocks of un- 
hewn stone piled into walls for defence, and 
in various sections of that interesting half of 
Palestine rude stone structures abound, so 
that Menhirs and Dolmens are numbered by 
the hundred. In western Palestine the most 
ancient monuments have been destroyed, 
but we still have multitudes of sarcophagi, 
some of which are ornamented with beauti- 
ful carved work, dating not only from the 
Roman, but from earlier periods ; we have 
ancient Jewish tombs, so numerous that we 
are perfectly familiar with the Hebrew mode 
of sepulture ; elegantly patterned mosaics 
from Roman and early Christian houses ; 
pottery, both that which antedates the time 
of Christ and much more from subsequent 
epochs ; iridescent glass, the wonder and 
admiration of all modern beholders, whose 
exquisite tints cannot badescribed in words ; 
relics of the Tenth Legion which, with the 
Fifth, Twelfth, and Fifteenth, took a promi- 
nent part in the siege of Jerusalem, and 
later for a long time did garrison duty 
about the city they had conquered ; and 
even a head of a statue of the Emperor 
Hadrian, unier whom in A.D. 132-135, as 
has already been mentioned, the second Jew- 
ish revolt against Rome took place. 

Still further, we have at Jerusalem round 
the Temple area large sections of its sup- 
porting wall, one of the most stupendous 
works of antiquity, that was built by Herod 
the Great, and at the southeast angle other 
portions that have been supposed to belong 
to the Solomonic era ; we have also the re- 
mains of an ancient Herodian bridge that 
led to the southern suburbs of the city, and 
of the causeway which formed the main ave- 
nue between the Temple hill and Mount 
Zion. We have parts of the third, or 
Agrippa’s Wall; also of the second wall, 
outside of which our Lord was crucified, and 
a vast scarped rock which belonged to the 
earliest fortifications of this once famous 
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We have the foundations of at 
least two of the towers erected by Herod 
the Great in honor of his friends, also those 
of the Castle of Antonia, where Paul was 
confined before being taken to Cesarea, and 
even the Xystus has been uncovered, a place 


stronghold. 


memorable in connection with the wicked 
life of Antiochus Epiphanes (B.c. 176-164), 
who endeavored to debauch the minds of the 
Hebrew youth, so that they would turn away 
from the faith of their fathers.. Moreover, 
recent examinations have been so thorough 
and minute that we are now able to give the 
exact history of the famous Mosque of Omar 
and that of El Aksa, to name their princi- 
pal builders, and to show that Constantine 
had nothing to do with the one or Justinian 
with the other. 

About Jerusalem we have Absalom’s Pil- 
lar, the Pyramid of Zacharias, and a little 
below these, in the village of Siloam 
‘Nilwan), another similar monument, all 
cut out of the solid rock, strange objects of 
a bygone age, whose purpose and exact date 
cannot yet be determined. With the Siloam 
aqueduct of Hezekiah’s reign, to which ref- 
erence has been made, should be mentioned 
that of Pilate, which brought water to the 
city from Solomon’s Pools, also those near 
the same line, dating from an earlier period, 
and likewise the extensive works of this 
kind of which remains still exist in Bashan, 
Gilead, and in the Jordan Valley. At Beer- 
sheba we have a well dating from the time 
of Abraham, and at Shechem another from 
thetime of sacob. In Galilee, at Tell Hum, 
Irbid, Kefr Birim, and elsewhere, we have 
remains of the veritable synagogues in which 
the Jews worshipped in the second if not in 
the first century of our era. At Arak el 
Emir, east of the Jordan, we can still point 
to Hyreanus’ palace, with its massive ‘* bev- 
elled” stones, nearly two hundred years 
older than the time of Christ (B.c. 180), 
and at Hebron to the magnificent Jewish 
work in the mausoleum that was erected, 
probably by the Jewish kings, around the 
burial-place of Abraham. 

The foregoing is a rapid but by no means 
a complete enumeration of the material at 
hand to-day ina single department of Pales- 
tinian research. In the limits of the pres- 
ent article it would be impossible to give 
more than a hint of its great importance as 
confirmatory evidence of many facts of Bible 
history, nor is there space even to dwell at 
similar length on any of the other equally 
fascinating departments in which extensive 
and careful researches have been made. 

The matter of the topographical recovery 
of Palestine—that is, the identification of 
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ancient sites—is a vast one, and full of in- 
terest to the student of the Bible. There 
are 622 Biblical names which belong to the 
western half of the country, and of these 
about two-thirds have been ascertained with 
a fair degree of certainty. The work of 
identification is both easy and difficult. 
For example, with such names as Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Hebron, Nazareth, and many 
others, no question is raised—there is noth- 
ing to be decided ; but there is a large class 
of instances which require great care, com- 
bined with personal examinations of the 
ground itself, before we can be sure that a 
proposed identification is correct. 

It is well known that tradition has done 
much to throw Biblical topography into con- 
fusion. Its law in selecting sites is con- 
venience, without regard to historical accu- 
racy or even of probability. Had we only 
this source of evidence to rely upon, the task 
of identification would be a hopeless one. 
On the other hand, tradition is not to be 
despised, and we find that where there is a 
concensus of Christian, Mohammedan, and 
Jewish tradition, the case is entitled to our 
careful consideration. 

In some cases, where names are wanting, 
the probabilities are so strong as to amount 
to certainty. The region itself when person- 
ally examined—this work cannot be done 
at a distance, even from the best maps—fur- 
nishes what I call topographical reasons why 
one point proposed for a given site must be 
rejected and another accepted. This is the 
case with the sites of the cities of the plain, 
which, according to all the evidence that 
can be collected, were situated at the north 
end of the Dead Sea, and this identification 
will hold good unless, what is very unlikely, 
stronger objections than any that have yet 
been presented can be brought against it. 

Certain places occupy. as already hinted, 
the identical sites which they did in Bible 
times, while others have migrated, as, for 
instance, Sarepta or Zarephath, once an im- 
portant town on the sea-coast, but at present 
it is at a considerable distance inland in a 
safer locality among the hills. Another in- 
stance is that of Jericho, which has had 
three different sites each a mile distant from 
either of the others. 

Sometimes out of an apparently trivial 
circumstance comes an exceedingly interest- 
ing discovery. It is well known that in the 
earliest times the Jordan Valley was occu- 
pied by the Canaanites, and while working 
there near the river Jabbok, which crosses 
the plain from the east, I heard the Arabs 
in my employ use the word Aena’an, apply- 
ing it toacertain fording place. This name 
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which, so far as I know, I was the first to 
recover, appears to be nothing less than a 
relic of the people who flourished there 
before the time of Joshua. ‘The importance 
of this name as a historical link connecting 
us with the remote past of that country can 
be seen at a glance. 

While we are near the Jabbok I will allude 
to the identification of Succoth. Beth- 
aram, Beth-nimrah, Succoth, and Zaphon 
in the Jordan Valley were assigned to the 
tribe of Gad (Josh. 13 : 27). The two first 
are located on the Shittim Plain opposite 
Jericho, the next oasis to the north being 
that around the mouth of the Jabbok. The 
Jerusalem Talmud states that Suecoth was 
called Deir Alla. A large mound just north 
of the Jabbok bears the name Tell Deir 
*Alla, and on it are ruins. Captain Warren 
once rode through this valley and found 
this name, but was wholly unaware of its 
significance. My own part in the matter 
was-to find the passage in the Talmud and ap- 
ply it to this mound, and moreover to show 
that all the requirements of the Bible nar- 
rative are met in this identification. Here 
in this beautiful pasture ground Jacob tar- 
ried on his return from Padan-aram. 

The following examples will illustrate the 
need there is in this work of the greatest 
care and, where that is possible, of the judg- 
ment of more than one individual. After 
the conquest of the country under Joshua, 
when the two ard a half tribes returned to 
their homes east of the Jordan, they built 
an altar, and the act nearly cost a civil war 
(Josh. 22). A few years since Palestine 
scholars were astonished by the announce- 
ment of the discovery of this altar called 
‘* Ed.” It was said to be situated on the 
summit of a sharp peak known as Kurn 
Sartabeh, a conspicuous object overlooking 
the Jordan Valley on the west of the river, 
where there are extensive remains of an old 
fortress. ‘The moment, however, that the 
proposition was carefully examined it was 
shown that the altar in question was erected 
on the east side of the Jordan, and that for 
other reasons the proposition was wholly 
groundless. ‘The second example is in con- 
nection with the word ‘* Pisgah,’’ long sup- 
posed to indicate a peak in the mountains 
of Moab east of the Jordan where Moses 
stood just before his death. A French 
traveller found the name ** Siaghah’’ and 
inserted it in his map of that region. Later, 
another visitor to this locality claimed to 
have discovered the name Siaghah, and made 
the attempt to show that it represented the 
Pisgah of the Bible. Siaghah, however, 
was not ‘‘ the top of the hill,” as required 








by Deut. 34: 1, but was applied to a 
smaller and lower summit of the range. 
Subsequently another visitor showed, among 
other objections to this identification, that 
as the word siaghah on the west of the Jor- 
dan had to do with goldsmiths and their 
work, it was very improbable that on the 
east of the Jordan it should be a relic of an 
old Bible name which had no such mean- 
ing. Still later the Rev. George E. Post, 
M.D., Professor in the Syrian Protestant 
College, Beirut, a master of both the classic 
and the spoken Arabic, visited this region 
in 1886, and he has since shown it to be 
absolutely impossible for Siaghah to repre- 
sent the Hebrew word Pisgah. Moreover, 
some Hebrew scholars doubt if Pisgah should 
be regarded as a proper name ; they would 
take it to mean ‘* hill,”? as in the margin 
of the Authorized Version, and would read, 
** Moses went up to Mount Nebo—top of 
the hill.” Henee, from anything that has 
yet appeared, there has been no identifica- 
tion of Pisgah, even if there is really any 
such place to identify. This case is men- 
tioned because of its interesting character, 
and because it affords an illustration of how 
carefully a proposed identification must be 
examined by different scholars before it is 
accepted. 

Toward defining the boundaries of the 
tribal divisions of Palestine much has been 
done, but this has always been puzzling 
work, owing to our uncertain knowledge of 
the location of the many border towns which 
marked the limits of each tribe. This sub- 
ject cannot here be enlarged upon, there- 
fore I will mention but a single point, which 
is to me of special interest. In Joshua 
15: 7-9, the boundary of Judah is being 
described, and of one portion we read, ** The 
goings out thereof were at En-rogel : and 
the border went up by the valley of the son 
of Hinnom unto the south side of the 
Jebusite ; the same is Jerusalem : and the 
border went up to the top of the mountain 
that lieth before the valley of Hinnom west- 
ward, which is at the end of the valley of 
the giants northward : and the border was 
drawn from the top of the hill,” ete. In 
studying this subject I have frequently 
walked over this ground, and I am certain 
that no surveyor, no deed of land that was 
scrupulously exact in its details, could de- 
fine the boundary more definitely than it is 
here done in the Book of Joshua. My in- 
ference is that if the line can be verified,in 
this part, it may be in every other part, and 
so might all the boundary lines of all the 
tribes ; the difficulty in so doing cannot be 
charged to inexact descriptions in the 
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records, but to our imperfect knowledge. 
In my judgment this work could not have 
heen done centuries subsequent to the 
events described, but must have been done 
by contemporary writers who were perfectly 
familiar with the places mentioned and with 
the lines laid down ; it must have been done 
for the people then actually occupying the 
soil, and who were personally interested in 
the various subdivisions of their newly ac- 
quired country. 

This rapid review which has been given 
to archeology and topography ought to be 
extended to the birds and animals of the 
Holy Land, to its reptiles, insects, and 
iishes, to the various and interesting phases 
of its climate, to the geological formation 
and history of the country and the mineral 
treasures of its ancient hills, to the trees, 
plants, grains, seeds, and flowers that carpet 
with beautiful colors its stony fields, and to 
the manners and customs of its inhabitants, 
which, to a certain degree, give us pictures 
of its former social habits and domestic 
life. Each of these departments is exten- 
sive and rich, and skilful workers are gath- 
ering from these many sources a surprising 
umount of illustrative material, evidence 
valuable in many ways, but which brings 
out with wonderful clearness the fact that 
to the writers of the Bible the earth, sky, 
air, sea, men, and living creatures of Pales- 
tine were familiar objects, and so used by 
them as to make inseparable the Divine Rev- 
elation and the Land of its origin. 


A NOVEL way to indicate acceptance of a 
call to a pastorate was illustrated recently 
in the case of a local church, the chairman 
of whose supply committee received a tele- 
gram with the words—Ruth 1: 16: ‘* Thy 
people shall be my people.” The reply 
which went back over the wire was, ** And 
ull the people said Amen.’’ That pastor 
und his flock evidently purpose to begin 
their relations on a Scriptural basis. —Con- 
gregationalist. 


WE may say of man, in Emerson’s words, 
** Himself from God he could not free.” 
He cannot escape God any more than he can 
escape the horizon or his own heart-beat. 
No matter what your theory may be, God is 
the most real reality of life. This word has 
not been, and is not now, a dogmatic limita- 
tion. The God ideal and religion are two 
factors of human life so large that they can- 
not be ignored or left out of the platform of 
uny movement that proposes to be wide 
enough for the growing life of humanity to 
stand upon.—M. J. Savage. 
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SEVENTEEN REASONS WHY I AM 
A UNITARIAN. 


BY REV. N. M. MANN, OMAHA, NEB. 
From Unity, Chicago, January 29, 1891. 


Be ready always to give an answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you 
(1 Peter 3 : 15). 


We have heard from our fathers that the 
sermon in their day often extended through 
several hours, having sometimes as many as 
sixteen divisions and subdivisions. But now 
the patience of listeners has fallen off, the 
sermon is cut down to thirty minutes and 
the old elaboration is impracticable; so 
that, whereas the preacher of other days ven- 
tured boldly upon his fifteenthly and six- 
teenthly, we are glad if we can be sure of 
making even one point, and seldom go be- 
yond secondly or thirdly. It is, therefore, 
with some misgiving tnat I come before you 
with a discourse that divides itself under 
seventeen heads—that is, as many heads as 
the celebrated beast in the apocalypse had 
heads and horns together. 

In other words, I propose to give that 
number of the more striking reasons for 
being a Unitarian. 

1. If one were to ask me, ‘‘ Why are you 
a white man?’’ I could only say, ‘1 was 
born so, and I do not see that I have any 
business to go and paint myself black like 
the negro, or red like the Indian.’’ So my 
first reason for being a Unitarian is that God 
made me that way, and I do not feel that it 
belongs to me to try to undo His work. It 
is my opinion that He makes everybody 
else the same way, and that in the multitude 
of instances, the natural bent of the mind 
is perverted by education. The doctrines 
of Unitarianism, as I understand them, are 
the doctrines of natural religion—the con- 
clusions to which the reverent thinker nat- 
urally comes. A leading churchman said 
to me the other day: ‘‘ As regards religion, 
the scientific world seems to stand substan- 
tially upon your ground ;’ which is true 
enough. Our theology requires no stretch 
of credulity—it is just that which reasonable 
minds, if they entertain any belief at all, 
cannot help having. It is that to which in- 
telligence is led instinctively and perforce. 

People accept it, not by an act of faith as 
something incredible, but because they can- 
not help it. It is the ground on which 
thoughtful, reverent souls naturally stand 
—on which they must stand in default of 
good reason for going elsewhere. It is, 
therefore, a rational and cogent, though neg- 
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ative explanation of our position, to say that 
we have not been convinced of the fitness of 
taking any other position. As the Orthodox 
say, we have not been ‘‘ converted from the 
error of our ways.’’ But, so long as we are 
open to conviction and seeking after the 
truth, I see not how this want of conversion 
to any one of the creeds is any fault of ours. 
If we simply can’t believe them, what is 
there to be done about it ? 

2. To advance to positive reasons, I say, 
in the second place, that Unitarianism as « 
belief in the unity of God rests on evidences 
in nature. The uniformity of law is the 
final proof that the Ruling Power is one, 
and not many, whole, and not divided. If 
water ran down-hill in one country and up- 
hill in another, if the arithmetic of one 
continent did not hold on other continents, 
or if the consciences of the different races 
reported entirely different moral codes, 
there would be reason to think that there is 
more than one controlling Power. If there 
were found to be one natural order, and an- 
other, supernatural order, the fact would 
point strongly in the same way. Whatever 
miracles indicated in the days when they 
were supposed to take place, they carry with 
them now the suggestion of a plurality of 
gods. The course of nature, in which every 
effect has its sufficient natural cause, must 
be taken as the manifestation of one divin- 
ity ; whereas the arrest of that order would 
seem to be the work of other divinities. 
Satan could do some wonders, and Satan 
was really a god, though of evil disposition. 
But the conviction which is laying strong 
hold upon the modern mind that the nat- 
ural order is never broken, that a miracle is 
a downright impossibility, closes the last 
door upon the polytheistic idea. ‘The more 
we learn of nature, the more the evidences 
multiply that the power over all and 
through all and in all is one power, and not 
two or three or more powers. One set of 
principles extend to every minutest struc- 
ture that the microscope reveals; and the 
telescope shows the law of gravitation operat- 
ing in systems inconceivably remote, just 
as it operates here. Nature preaches the 
unity of the Eternal Power. 

3. More than this, I would say, thirdly, 
that the ancient prophets of Israel taught 
that ‘*‘ God is one and His name one.” The 
earlier prophets did admit, it is true, that 
there were other gods, and only claimed for 
Jehovah that he was the greatest of all. 
But in the days when prophecy rose to its 
noblest form, the notion that other gods had 
any actual existence was renounced, and Je- 
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hovah was reckoned Lord, not of Israel, only 
but of all the earth. Great emphasis was 
laid upon the oneness of this Being. We 
are never told that he exists in three per- 
sons, but the statement is iterated and re- 
iterated beyond all need, as it seems to mod- 
ern readers, that he is one. ‘The decalogue, 
most venerated of the old Scriptures, is in- 
troduced with the solemn declaration, 
** Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one 
Lord ;”’ and from this idea the prophets 
never depart. If God exists in three per- 
sons they certainly never dreamed of it, nor 
have the Jews in ancient or modern times 
ever admitted such a thing, and it may be 
supposed that they, if anybody, would un 
derstand their own teachers. 

4. It is to be said in the next place that 
Jesus also taught that God is one. The 
Jews were very tenacious on this point, but 
they never charged that his doctrine was at 
fault as regards the Divine Unity. He re- 
peated with emphasis the old words ‘* The, 
Lord thy God is one Lord,” and left not a 
single word to indicate that he had any 
modification to make of that saying, or any 
new doctrine of a tri-personality to intro 
duce. The terms now so common, ‘* God 
the Son,’’ ‘* God the Holy Ghost,’’ ** Trin- 
ity,” ** Triune God,’’ were not invented in 
his time, nor does he use words having the 
slightest resemblance to these words, either 
in sound or sense. He speaks of Gud as 
** My Father and your Father,’’ and shows 
him to us in an intensely personal and ten- 
der way, but it is always as one person, 
never as more than one. Jesus would have 
been the first to check the thought now so 
universal that he was himself God, and that 
worship should be paid to him. Did he not 
correct one for using a very mild word of 
praise ?—‘* Why callest thou me good ? 
there is none good but one; that is God !”’ 
And did he not teach men expressly to pray 
to the Father, providing a form of words in 
which no other name occurs? Beyond a 
question his doctrine in this regard was 
summed up in what seems to have been a 
formula of the earliest church: ** To us 
there is but one God, the Father.”’ 

5. In most quarters it would be enough 
to show for a doctrine that is taught in both 
the Old and New Testaments, but I have 
further reasons to adduce. Antiquity has 
other testimonies beside those that come 
from the people of Israel, which, if not so 
clear, may be counted on the same side. 
Greek philosophers and Roman moralists 
generally speak of God as one being. Read- 
ing Plato, or Seneca, or Epictetus, we find 
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them Unitarians. They came to believe in 
one God, without influence from Jerusalem. 
The views of these great men, who were 
earnest seekers after truth, are entitled to 
great weight, and the fact that they, and 
others like them, arrived at definite notions 
of the Divine Unity in the midst of a pop- 
ularly accepted polytheism, sufficiently jus- 
tifies a reference to them as authorities in 
some such sense as the Hebrew prophets 
were. It may have been the part of the 
Jews to teach monotheism to the world, but 
before thev got ready to teach it, the best 
minds had already found it out. ‘To none 
of these minds, however, any more than to 
the prophets, or to Jesus, did it appear that 
God was manifest in three persons. 

6. In the sixth place, I am a Unitarian 
because in the simple unity of God I find a 
consistent, intelligible conception. This is 
certainly more than can be said of the no- 
tion presented in the current¢reeds. ‘There 
we are told of a Divine Unity, which, at the 
same time, is a Trinity, of three persons, 
who are yet the same person, of Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, each of whom is God, and 
“ach a distinet person. At the same time 
we are told that there are not three Gods, 
but one God. Such another confused and 
confusing idea is hardly to be found in all 
the annals of human thought. How it 
keeps its hold in theology is a marvel, the 
secret of which doubtless lies in the unfath- 
omable mystery which surrounds the whole 
subject of the Divine existence. Probably 
it appears to many minds that such an in- 
comprehensible subject is best referred to 
and stated in language that defies compre- 
hension ; that the supreme mystery ought 
to be couched in mysterious phraseology. 
But if there is a topic on which we cannot 
speak without using language that is self- 
contradictory, why say anything on that 
topic ? Does it really help any toward an 
understanding of a deep subject to use words 
which convey no thinkable idea? Sucha 
proceeding is certainly entirely foreign to 
the method of Jesus. When he spoke of 
God he was careful to be very simple and 
intelligible. Why people who look to him 
as the author and finisher of their faith 
should seek to improve on his method, is 
not easy to see. His constant formula for 
the Divine Mystery is, ** Our Father in 
Heaven,’’ ‘‘ My Father and your Father.”’ 
No blind, enigmatic epithets, no seeking 
to match the mysterious Reality with mys- 
terious terms, no confusing the intellect 
with talk about three persons in one God. 

7%. Another reason for being a Unitarian 
is that the Trinity infinitely exaggerates the 
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importance of earth and man. This is an 
argument that they will understand who 
have some notion of the immensity of the 
universe and the relative insignificance of 
the planet on which we live. Let those who 
have contemplated these tremendous facts 
turn from them to that idea of the Creator 
presented in the current creeds, and they 
will have trouble enough. For the Trinity 
is suited to that notion of the universe that 
makes this earth the central and all impor- 
tant body ; the three persons of whom it is 
composed having their several offices solely 
with reference to this world. The instant 
you begin to think of the globe on which 
we live being but an infinitesimal speck of 
the entire creation, that theory looks 
strangely disproportionate. How anastron- 
omer, accustomed to peer through the vast- 
nesses about us, and familiar with the 
thought of an endless succession of suns and 
worlds, more in number than the drops of 
the ocean, can entertain the thought that 
the Eternal Maker and Sustainer of them all 
was actually born upon this earth, lived here 
thirty odd years, playing the games of child- 
hood, working at carpentry, finally preach- 
ing awhile and perishing upon the cross— 
how these incongruous conceptions can have 
place in the sane mind, has always seemed 
to me among the most unaccountable of 
mental eccentricities. The doctrine of the 
Trinity was devised in the days when it was 
universally supposed that this earth was in 
every sense of the word the centre of the 
universe. That God himself was born 
among men and lived here, was not an in- 
credible proposition under that view. But 
modern astronomy has annihilated that no- 
tion of the universe, and the church is left 
with a doctrine as incompatible with the sci- 
ence of to-day as is the philosopher’s stone 
or the astrologer’s key to the futurity. 

8. My argument thus far has borne only 
upon that particular tenet from which Uni- 
tarianism historically takes its name. But 
it has other features that commend it, and 
to these we must now pass. Its doctrine of 
the Unity of God is supplemented by a doc- 
trine of the Unity of Man. There is the 
Fatherhood ; there is also the Brotherhood. 
These are easy words to say—everybody is 
saying them; soI shall not rest upon the 
mere statement, but proceed to point out 
how our convictions and actions are influ- 
enced by this doctrine of the Brotherhood 
of Man. It will thus be shown to be nota 
mere vapid sentiment. When we represent 
to ourselves mankind as God’s children, we 
feel compelled to assume the very highest 
type of family relationship. The father 
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must have an equal affection for all his chil- 
dren, giving to each strictly according to 
deserts. In other words, he will not have 
any pets in his household, or show the 
slightest partiality. Applying this view, it 
at once follows that the Father of men has 
not singled out any one race of the world’s 
inhabitants as his special care, revealing 
himself exclusively tothem. This would be 
a shocking conception of his dealing with 
his family. Whatever superiority the Jew 
had in the old time, he earned. ‘There was 
no arbitrary selection of him to the neglect 
of the rest. He had his revelations ; other 
races had theirs, differing according to their 
yarious stagesof growth. So when Buddha 
counsels men to love one another, it is just 
as good precept as when it comes from Jew- 
ish sources. The sentiment of the Golden 
Rule is the same whether we have it from 
Confucius, or Hillel, or Jesus. The law of 
benevolence and righteousness, as enunciated 
by Mencius, is just as sacred, just as author- 
itative, as it is when coming from the lips of 
prophet or apostle. This is one way in 
which we make practical application of the 
doctrine of human brotherhood. Man is 
God’s child whichever side of a continent 
he is on, and it will not do to say that to 
one race alone the oracles have been com- 
mitted. This view modifies our attitude 
toward the non-Christian world at the pres- 
ent time. It tempers our zeal for missionary 
work in foreign fields, and now that we are 
entering upon that work, we have to en- 
tirely revolutionize its methods. We feel 
that we must address ourselves to Japanese, 
Hindoos, Siamese, and others as to brothers 
who are pretty sure to have something to tell 
us, so that the instruction will not be all 
on one side. We do not go out with the 
egotistic notion that we have all the light 
and they all the darkness. That method 
has proved very unproductive and very ex- 
pensive, and has only succeeded at all be- 
cause it is usually accompanied by a fanatical 
and fiery zeal. If we call men our brothers, 
consistency requires that we should not 
assume an immeasurable superiority over 
them. 

9. I like Unitarianism, in the next place, 
because it encourages the noblest endeavor. 
It says, without reservation : What man has 
done, man can do. No eminence of true 
greatness has been reached that is not yet 
accessible. The glorious lights of the past 
are not set merely to dazzle our eyes, or to 
tempt us to impossibilities ; they show us 
what achievements are forever within the 
reach of the children of men. Isaiah is not 


80 sublime, or Paul so devoted, or Jesus so 
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good, that the world can never see their like 
again. Between them and the world from 
which they sprung there is no impassable 
barrier. ‘The child may be sleeping in his 
cradle now who will have graces and gifts 
equal to any one of the Bible heroes. We 
are all of the common human brotherhood, 
and the glories with which one of our fel- 
lows is crowned, reveal to us the range of 
our own possibilities. We, too, may event- 
ually become like him; but it may take 
more than this lifetime. For the race, 
however, the possibility remains of repro- 
ducing such a character at any time. The 
divine man, we may be sure, has not ceased 
to appear ; he will come again and again, 
unless the race has passed its prime, which 
does not appear likely. If the golden age 
is before us, as we think, the world has not 
vet seen its greatest or its best souls. The 
future may outdo the past in spiritual as 
effectually as*in material things. 

10. In the tenth place, [ am a Unitarian 
because it is possible in that connection to 
have a natural, reasonable notion of what 
the Bible is. We are enabled to see that it 
is the surviving literature of a nation, hav- 
ing its peculiarities, its matchless excellen- 
cies, but still corresponding to the sacred 
books of other nations, and produced in the 
perfectly natural way in which all books 
have been produced. That is to say, it is a 
legitimate outcome of the human mind and 
heart, not a miraculous book dropped down 
from heaven, or a book written in some mag- 
ical way, such as never was known before or 
since. Supernatural book-making is a seri- 
ous stumbling-block to the modern mind. 
It is an immense relief to be delivered from 
the necessity of believing in any such thing. 

11. From this follows my eleventh justi- 
fication of the hope and the faith that are in 
me. Unitarianism teaches the adequacy of 
the human faculties. We are mentaly as 
well as physically equipped for the emer gen- 
cies of our mortal lot. Reason and con- 
science are not lures, as some seem to teach, 
to lead us on to perdition, but faithful 
guides, competent to answer, as far as need 
be, the questions that come before them. 
This is an article of faith, which seems to 
me to be of incalculable worth. To feel 
that Nature is dealing fairly with us, laying 
requirements upon us according to our ca- 
pacity ; to feel that the laws of thought 
which dominate our minds are wide-reaching 
as the universe, and underlie the very struc- 
ture of the worlds; that the reason, the 
heart and the conscience are so august a trib- 
une that from their decision there is no ap- 
peal, lends a sense of dignity to human na- 
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ture which is at once an element of strength 
and of joy. The consciousness of weakness 
und of sin has its place and its uses, but if 
we ure to be men and women, we must also 
have a consciousness of power and adequacy 
to our tasks. We are bound to respect and 
honor the faculties that God has given us, 
however we may be compelled to admit our 
misuse of them. He has given us the power 
to discern what is right and what is true, 
and this power he has given us to use, if 
anything has a purpose or a meaning. A 
saying Which everyone will do well to put 
away in his memory for future reflection is 
this: ‘** When God made thee, he meant 
thee.” ‘The possession of a faculty is the 
warrant for the use of it. So we do not 
hesitate to apply reason to religion ; it is the 
province of reason to free us from our errors 
and to lead us into truth. And to have this 
faith in human nature that in it are the 
springs of all perfections, that it has upward 
as well as downward possibilities, that it is a 
perfect law to itself, covers life and all its 
experiences with a new and brighter light. 
Human nature is the ship in which we are 
all floating. The question is whether we 
shall think of it as a condemned hulk, rick- 
ety and rotten, its compass pointing the 
wrong way, its officers and crew incompe- 
tent and bent on mischief, with no anchor 
and no boats, and nothing to depend on but 
the life-preserver, and the sea full of sharks 
—whether we shall think of it in that way, 
or as a stanch craft equipped for the voy- 
age, able to take its direction and make for 
the distant port. For my part, as long as I 
am aboard this ship, I prefer tu think well 
of it. 

12. My twelfth justification of Unita- 
rianism is. it welcomes all advances of 
thought. It is not living, as some other 
faiths seem to be, in constant apprehension 
that something will be found out by some 
inquisitive explorer that will overturn the 
whole foundation of theology. It supposes 
that all truths harmonize ; that within the 
bounds of things conceivable one truth will 
never clash with another truth. So it says 
to the worlds of science and philosophy : 
Bring your discoveries ; the church which 
guards the truth of God must be open to 
light from all sides, must be in the full blaze 
of intelligence lest it turn out that what it 
guards is not the truth after all. If any- 
thing new is found out bearing upon re- 
ligious history, or upon any religious doc- 
trine, the church should be the first to know 
it and to act upon it. That is the attitude 


of Unitarianism, and it is the attitude of no 
Unitarianism does not tie 


other church. 
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itself inextricably to a stake that was driven 
a thousand, or a hundred, or even ten years 
ago. Its teachings grow and change with 
the growing and changing light. It does 
not propose to lead people blindfolded into 
heaven, but counsels them to keep their 
eyes open; they will see none too much. 
It has no confidence in that feat of legerde- 
main by which so many good people think 
to cheat themselves for their own good. 
Let us know the truth, we say, though the 
whole structure of the spiritual heavens 
fall. Atheism and annihilation are better 
than the suppression of the truth. 

13. The next reason why I like Unita- 
rianism is one that may go for little or 
nothing with others, or even be reckoned 
a decided objection. Tastes differ. I say, 
therefore, rather as a matter of personal 
preference, that I like this connection be- 
cause it has not an army of solicitors con- 
fronting you at every turn—solicitors not 
only for your cash, but for your souls. I 
know this is often looked upon, even by our- 
selves, as a weakness. It is often said we 
appear too indifferent toward strangers who 
come into the church ; we do not rush upon 
them with profuse greetings and fairly take 
them by storm ; or, failing to secure instant 
capitulation, we do not pursue the intended 
victims to their homes and lay siege to them 
there, like importunate lovers, until, unable 
to resist such blandishments, they yield and 
come into the fold. This is a great art, 
worked out to perfection by people who 
really put their hearts in it as one of their 
religious duties—as one of the appointed 
means for the salvation of souls. But it is 
an art in which we can never excel. And I 
am glad of it. It is a piece of supereroga- 
tion having no place in our system ; and 
the fact that we are not up to it is not, as 
some think, a sign that we are cold and 
dead. It is no secret that the church is a 
public place, that the people of every church 
are very glad to see any person who may 
come in. Unitarians are just as delighted 
as others with an influx of new faces, but if 
any one waits to be floated into their circle 
on a sea of taffy, he will wait a good while. 
When I say I like this, I would not be un- 
derstood as a defender of distant and freez- 
ing manners. I do not like to hear that 
people have occupied adjoining pews for 
years without speaking to each other. 
There is need enough of more cordiality, 
more recognition of the church relationship. 
But I do like that respect for individuality 
which secures a person from being swamped 
in a circle of people with whom, it may be, 
he has nothing in common, and whose at- 
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tentions to him, as he knows and as they 
know, are purely perfunctory. 

14. Fourteenthly, Unitarianism has no 
curses for unbelievers. If you reject its doe- 
trines, it does not reproach you. The doors 
out of this church, as the doors into it, 
swing easily. There are clergymen, promi- 
nent in other connections, who have been 
Unitarian ministers, and I have yet to hear 
of an instance where such withdrawal has 
been made a grievance, or broken the cor- 
dial relations before existing. This faith 
puts every man on his own conscience. It 
honors one who goes out with a clear con- 
science more than it does another who stays 
in without any conscience involved in the 
matter. I want to be of a church which, 
if ever the time should come that I should 
feel it my duty to go into the church of 
Rome, would not let me go without its gen- 
uine and right handed blessing on my head. 

15. In the next place, I like this faith be- 
cause it provides the widest fellowship. 
This may sound strangely when you con- 
sider how few we are in Omaha, how few in 
all this great West. But the church which 
is open to all souls places its members in 
practical fellowship with a great number of 
earnest, faithful persons of every profession. 
In any good work he is joined hand in hand 
with these. What is more, he is in fellow- 
ship with the spirit of the age, finds science 
and philosophy, poetry and art, making one 
cause with him—the epoch-making books of 
the time preaching his gospel. No other 
religionist is en rapport with the great 
authors as he is; no other can truly boast 
of having in his own ranks such a brilliant 
array of them. An enumeration of the 
Unitarian names famous in literature and 
in science would excite surprise, even among 
ourselves. Further than this, Unitarianism 
has a breadth greater, far, than the Chris- 
tian name. It reaches over, and has a vir- 
tual fellowship beyond the Christian world. 
In their doctrine of God. the Jews are 
strictly Unitarians, as are also the Moham- 
medans. But this is less of a link than the 
universal religious sentiment which pervades 
so much of the old Oriental literature, mak- 
ing us sure that the hearts of hundreds of 
millions in the East have been keeping time 
through the ages to these pulse-beats of 
ours. The Hebrew and Christian Scrip- 
tures, though they be the best, are not 
the only ones that Asia has produced ; and 
when the more complete Bible is edited, it 
will contain many a chapter that will take 
us back in gratitude and veneration to found- 
ers and apostles of faiths, whose very names 
are now strange to us. 
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16. And so I say, in the next place, that 
I like Unitarianism because it suggests q 
possibly universal faith. There is no reason 
to think that Christianity, in any of its pop. 
ular forms, will ever become the religion of 
mankind. The antagonism of sect toward 
sect isan obstacle, but the chief impediment 
is an inability to see the good points in other 
religions, and establish sympathetic relations 
with them. ‘The notion among them all is 
that there is one true religion, and that all 
others are false religions, and so must be eut 
up root and branch. In the days when 
forms of faith were forced upon nations at 
the point of the sword, this attitude of in- 
finite superiority worked very well ; but in 
peaceful propagandism it has not been suc- 
cessful. I do not imagine that our Liberal 
Christianity is going to march to a success 
where the great missionary churches have 
accomplished so little ; but I do think that 
a Christian church which repudiates the old 
distinction of true and false religions, which 
finds something true and beautiful in all re- 
ligions, points to a line of advance on which 
there may be some hope of bringing the 
world, if not to one confession, at least to 
one working fellowship. 

17. Finally, I give as reason for prefer- 
ring Unitarianism, the fact that it shines 
with a steady, not a fitful light. Ita sup- 
port, its inspirations, its hopes, fall all along 
the daily path of life, the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever. It rests upon rational 
grounds, and so is not subject to the uncer- 
tain ebb and flow of sentiment. The topies 
it brings for contemplation are plain matters 
of duty. or problems for calm and passion- 
less thought. It unrolls no drama ; it has 
no sensationalism. Its method is to eulti- 
vate, toadmonish, toinstruct. The sources 
of this helpfulness no more run dry than do 
the fountains of learning, or the perennial 
springs of poetry. Like Mencius before the 
king, the preacher of this faith has two 
themes good for all seasons—benevolence 
and righteousness ; or if he makes excur- 
sions to other fields, he returns ever to these 
fundamentals. But this preaching produces 
no excitement. People do not come in 
throngs and crush each other in their eager- 
ness to get within hearing of it. Neverthe- 
less it keeps right on, summer and winter, 
one steady, unfailing flow, working over the 
simple permutations, benevolence and right- 
eousness, righteousness and benevolence. 
It does not corruscate like a meteor or a 
comet, but has the constant radiance of the 
morning star, suggestive of the Eternal 
Calmness, and of a life which never goes 
out. 
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HINDOO CONSERVATISM. 
From T' he Spectator (London), January 31, 1891 


‘ne Orthodox Hindoos, who represent, ' 
of course, a great majority of Hindoos, are 
suffering in English opinion for their resist- 
ance to the new marriage law rather more 
than they should. They are seriously in 
the wrong, no doubt, for they ought to 
know by this time that their English rulers 
have no intention of upsetting their social 
system ; and they ought to know, moreover, 
from their own experience, as well as from 
the teachings of science, that their custom 
of premature marriage is excessively injuri- 
ous to the race. ‘Their women are often 
hags at thirty-five, when they ought to be 
fat and well-looking, as hundreds among the 
Christian Indian women are; and the rea- 
son, as they ought to know, and, we believe, 
do know in a vague way, is premature 
motherhood. Nevertheless, they have sev- 
eral reasons other than mere conservatism, 
for their annoyance with the new bill ; and 
it is only fair to them that the reasons 
should be plainly stated. In the first place, 
they are greatly irritated that the govern- 
ment should take upon itself to deal with 
the matter at all, and under the same cir- 
cumstances so should we be. ‘The whole 
question of marriage is, in Hindoo opinion, 
strictly a religious question, the possibility 
of escape from infinite and painful transmi- 
grations being bound up in the chance of 
producing an heir in time to perform 
expiatory ceremonies ; and to have the ques- 
tion regulated by powerful and wise outsid- 
ers who are not in the pale at all, who do 
not understand Hindoo thought and utterly 
despise Hindoo ritual, is naturally abhorrent 
to them. So would similar interference 
be tous if we were conquered by efficient 
but unsympathetic agnostics, who insisted, 
for example, on an inquiry into the health 
of all betrothed lovers, enacted that none 
should marry without proof of adequate 
means, and decreed that divorce at will was 
part of the unbreakable natural law. We 
should be twice as much hurt by such inter- 
ference as by foreign taxation, or the aboli- 
tion of Parliament ; and the Hindoos, owing 
to their special belief about the religious 
necessity of producing heirs, are twice as 
inuch hurt as we should be. ‘These dom- 


ineering foreign men of science, they think, 
ure imperilling in their blindness even our 
hopes of *‘ salvation,” and they are angry 
with an anger for which they can hardly 
tind words. 

Then the new law does place on fathers 
of families—and, remember, a bachelor Hin- 
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doo is an entity which cannot exist—a new 
and, as he thinks, grievous burden. He is 
as sensitive to the honor of his household as 
any English noble, and he has to guard it 
under circumstances the difficulty of which 
he knows well, though the English do not, 
for two additional years. He cannot place 
his daughter in a convent, as a Frenchman 
ora Spaniard would ; he cannot keep her 
mind in half-light, as a European or Ameri- 
can does ; and he cannot alter at a blow all 
those circumstances of his civilization, his 
religion, his very dress, which tend to wake 
the passions prematurely. He has devised 
early marriage as a household protection, 
and to see it abolished by fiat from above 
without necessity, and for reasons he has 
not fully accepted, is almost an insult as 
well as an oppression. Above all, he resents 
the penal element in the new proposal, and 
he has reason to resent it. As originally 
proposed by the English reformers, the new 
law would have placed every household in 
India at the absolute mercy of the police, 
and would have caused and almost justified 
a popular insurrection, such as, in all their 
experience of India, the English have never 
had to face. Laws or no laws, Hindoo cus: 
tom will compel the father of the bride to 
send her, at the age of about ten, to her 
husband’s house—that is, in fact, to place 
her under the authority of her mother-in- 
law. She is safe enough there, in the ma- 
jority of instances, as long as she remains a 
child ; but if the husband were forbidden by 
law to approach her, the police would have 
a lever to work in pursuit of bribes such as 
would be absolutely irresistible. No house- 
hold which did not bribe would have been 
safe for a day from the chance of a false 
charge, which could not have been so much 
as discussed without ruin to the honor of 
the family, which, be it remembered, in- 
cludes a nearly perfect seclusion from in- 
truding eyes. ‘lo the Hindoo, jealous to 
madness of ceremonial purity, on which, as 
he conceives, the happiness of his future 
lives depend, and drilled by centuries of 
foreign dominance to suspect oppression in 
the very breezes, his shrouded domestic life 
is all in all, the one thing in defence of 
which he will die, or be ruined ; and to give 
the police the legal right of lifting the veil 
would have been to create thirty millions of 
Wat Tylers. Fortunately, the government, 
always kindly intentioned, understood that 
situation thoroughly, and in their bill care- 
fully guarded against the possibility of its 
occurrence ; but even now the liability of 
the Hindoo to what he thinks dishonor, is 
considerably increased by the reform. Fam- 
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ily quarrels, when they break out in a Hin- 
doo house, the theory of which is that it is 
# unit under patriarchal government, are 
inconceivably bitter, the jealousies among 
the women never end; aud the whole 
arrangement of life tends to a savage dispute 
between the husband’s wife and the hus- 
band’s mother—between, that is, the claim- 
ant of honor within the honse, and the 
claimant of authority. The new law, though 
it will not be felt in the immense majority 
of well-governed houses, will be felt, with 
vause, in the minority of houses honey- 
combed with domestic hatreds, and will be 
regarded in all with a certain distrust, as 
one from which, by possibility, police inter- 
ference, and consequent inquiries by magis- 
trates, and resulting discreditable trials in 
court, might conceivably spring. Malig- 
nant perjury is not in India, as in Europe, 
an infrequent and little-feared occurrence. 
but is perhaps the greatest and commonest 
of the dangers to which the rich are exposed, 
and which thev fear to such a degree as to 
influence their most habitual actions—thou- 
sands of Hindoos, for example, never for- 
getting that an enemy may see their signa- 
tures, and therefore be in a position to pro- 
duce a colorable imitation of them. The 
opportunity which the new law gives for 
such malignant perjury from within the 
household itself needs no explanation, and 
it is vain to hope that it will never, or 
scarcely ever, be taken advantage of. At 
all events, it will be dreaded. 


For—and this is the great cause of Ind- 
ian conservatism, which can never be cured 
while the world stands—the Indian imagi- 
nation, besides being far more vivid than the 
European, is essentially pessimistic, gloomy, 
full of anticipation of possible or coming 
evil. Whatever the cause, be it race, or 
diet, or the menacing aspect of tropical na- 
ture, which always seems hostile to man and 
too strong for his resisting powers, the Ind- 
ian’s thought in the watches of the night 
is always full of fear, always represents to 
him terrors which in Europe are felt only 
by hypochondriacs. Every movement of his 
superiors is alarming, every action of his 
equals food for doubt ; his very creed is a 
hope that he may escape existence, every 
detail of his ritual a deprecation of the 
wrath of unknown but supernatural powers. 
He is responsible for a hundred past lives of 
which he can remember nothing ; and how 
does he know that in those lives he has not 
justified, by offences against the all-embrac- 
ing Spirit, the falling of a hundred Towers 
of Siloe on his head ? He pants for securi- 
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ty, and finds it only in monotony, in the 
conception that life as it is was divinely 
arranged, in that permanent freedom from 
change in any direction, and especially free- 
dom from change in all half-religions, half- 
social customs, which nowadays seems to 
the active classes of EKurope—we do not be- 
lieve in the universality of the feeling, and 
expect one day a rough awakening for inno- 
vators—to involve an intolerable weariness, 
Full of this horror, he makes of his life a 
continuity such as is hardly known in 
Europe, and falls constantly into a condi- 
tion of mind such as is seen in convents, 
where everything unaccustomed is a terror, 
and the idea of an adventure, be it only to 
see the life of the nearest street, is like an 
immorality. Innovation is not so much 
horrible as unnatural to the true Indian 
temperament—there are, of course, in so 
vast a community, plenty of the adventur- 
ous and the impious—and innovation, if it 
touches his daily shrouded life, is utterly 
abhorrent. Upon this point Europeans, 
even when they know India well, are liable 
to fall into one natural error. ‘They think 
we have already made religious, or semi- 
religious, semi-social innovations ; but that 
is not the case in anything like the degree 
that is imagined. We have abolished suttee. 
have disallowed custom as an excuse for in- 
fanticide, and have prohibited one form of 
expiatory cruelty to one’s self, the torture by 
swinging on a hook at religious festivals ; 
but none of those laws really touch the 
people. Suttee never was practised except 
by specially honorable families, and its per- 
formance was a high and comparatively rare 
distinction, the claim to which was justifi- 
able only in certain castes. Infanticide was 
a ‘‘ way’’ of certain proud clans, and is just 
as obnoxious to general Hindoo feeling as 
to the feelings of the English poor ; while 
the prohibition of swinging was never really 
resisted, because it made no difference to 
anybody. If a fanatic wishes to expiate the 
sins of a past life by self-torture, he can do 
it without any magistrate dreaming of in- 
terference, and do it as publicly as if he 
swung upon the hook. Lord Dalhousie’s 
Act allowing the remarriage of Hindoo 
widows would have touched the domestic 
life of the people, had it been obeyed ; but, 
as we understand the situation, it has not 
been obeyed, the internal machinery of Hin- 
dooism proving too strong to allow, except 
in the rarest instances, of such flat rebel- 
lion. We have not really affected the life 
of the people, and can, therefore, obtain 
little either of encouragement or warning 
from actual precedent. All Europeans know 
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for certain is, that even in the clearest cases 
it is necessary to be cautious, kindly, and 
non-contemptuous, or the result may be a 
startling one. In this instance, we think 
the gain to humanity is worth a risk which, 
if the Mussulmans are as indifferent as is 
said, cannot involve the Empire ; but it is 
worth while to know why Orthodox Hindoos 
remonstrate, and unwise to regard their re- 
monstrances as dictated by superstition 
alone. ‘They fear plenty of unreal things 
from the bill, but there are one or two solid 
objects of apprehension among them, and 
these should be carefully removed. 


THE PREACHER AND THIS WORK. 


BY DR. JOSEPH PARKER, 


From The British Weekly (Nonconformist), London, January 
8, 1891. 

THE proverb says that poets are born, not 
made. “There can be no doubt that such is 
the case in the instance of the true poet ; 
the mistake is in limiting the proverb to any 
one characteristic of gift or genius. I 
hold that a shoeblack is born, and not 
made. It is not every cook that can boil a 
potato satisfactorily. We must find the 
sovereignty of God down in the smallest de- 
tails of gift and industry, if we would be 
faithful to the spirit of our own religion. 
We are not deists ; we believe in a personal 
providence, and a personal providence means 
the inspiration and the direction of the 
smallest issues of life. It is undoubtedly 
true that a preacher is born, and not made. 
Unless the divine fire be within him from 
the first, it is not in the power of colleges 
and tutors to kindle it. A man is either a 
preacher or he is not a preacher. He can- 
not make himself a preacher, and being a 
preacher he will have no desire to unmake 
himeelf. 

I have never consented to the use of the 
word ‘* profession” in connection with the 
exercise of preaching. My contention has 
been that preaching is a ‘‘ vocation” and 
not a ‘‘ profession.” By vocation I mean 
that the man is distinctly and personally 
called of God to do a certain work in the 
Church. When he goes forth to do it he is 
simply responding to a voice which he has 
heard from the excellent glory. Such a 
man cannot be stopped in his work ; can 
hardly ever be discouraged in his work ; 
must always believe that on the third day he 
will be perfected. Fixing the mind intently 
upon the idea of vocation, we come at once 
into the fullest exercise of the only kind of 
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authority thatis worth ejther owning or 
cultivating. The authority of the true 
preacher is not official, it is personal. He 
does not acquire authority from the outside ; 
he simply asserts with all becoming mod- 
esty, yet with unfaltering energy, the 
authority that is within him, created there 
by the power of the Holy Ghost. Men at 
once know whether the preacher is speaking 
authoritatively or only tentatively and sug- 
gestively. ‘There is aspirit in man, and the 
inspiration of tle Almighty giveth him un- 
derstanding. All weakness, hesitancy, not 
to say sham and hypocrisy, is instantly de- 
tected by the careful listener. When a 
man is called of God there will be no doubt 
as to his authority. It may not have much 
show of outward pomp, but there will be in 
every tone aring or a music which indicates 
that the man is not speaking his own word, 
but the word which he has heard of the 
Father. 

Realizing this idea of vocation, we get an 
answer to the oft-repeated inquiry, how to 
enter the ministry. In common with all my 
brethren, I am ever and anon requested to 
state how a young man may become a 
preacher. I hold that if rod has really 
called a man to the office, the man will have 
no difficulty in discovering that he is the 
subject of divine vocation. In proportion 
to the moral nobleness of the man’s im- 
pulses, and the deep conviction of the man’s 
own soul, will he find his way into the min- 
istry simplified and made evident by the 
events which constitute his daily history. 
From my earliest boyhood I felt that | 
wanted to be a minister, and that 1 must be 
a minister, or quench an aspiration within 
me which appeared to be beyond my own 
control, as its origin was certainly beyond 
my own will. I therefore simply entered 
the ministry. I did not ask any man to in- 
troduce me to it, or to tell me how to get 
into it, or to make my way easy ; one Sun- 
day afternoon, when I was seventeen years 
of age, I simply stood up on the beams of a 
village sawpit, and began to tell a few rustics 
all I knew at that time about the kingdom 
of God. No man sent me. No man was 
responsible for what I said or did. I felt a 
mighty impulse upon me to which I must 
give expression, or it would turn upon me 
and rend my very life. Having done this, 
the people asked me to go again. I went 
again to that village, and I went to other 
villages, and in this way the word of the 

Lord within me became more distinct and 
energetic, and from that day to this I have 
constantly endeavored to preach the ever- 
lasting Gospel, and to discover how I could 
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make its declaration most acceptable to all 
my hearers. The people are the true judges 
of preaching. You may gold-medal a man, 
and certificate him, and double-first-class 
him up to the fullest extent of the power of 
all the universities in creation, but if the 
people do not detect in his voice a tone 
other than earthly, they will reject him and 
his gold medals, and leave him in the barren 
company of his ornamental certificates. I 
um in no way decrying erudition. On the 
contrary, I believe in it; I believe it is 
hardly possible to have too much of it. I 
am only pointing out that erudition by itself 
will never make a preacher, and that after 
all possible erudition has been acquired, 
there will still remain a subtle and inexplic- 
able something which is necessary to turn 
all the materials of erudition into an accept- 
able service to God and man. 

We are often asked in the words of the 
Apostle, how preachers can go unless they 
be sent. ‘That question has, I think, often 
been misread. ‘This is the very doctrine for 
which I am contending. If a man be not 
sent, he has no business to go. If a man go 
without being sent, he will come back again 
with empty hands and a disappointed heart. 
Certainly he must be sent; but sent by 
whom ? That is the one question. The 
answer has always been, sent by the Church ; 
but that is a mistake. The Church can 
only send whom God sends. Reeall the in- 
stance of Isaiah, when he saw the Lord 
seated upon a throne high and lifted up, 
His train filling the temple; when he saw 
all the wondrous vision of the divine glory ; 
when he heard a voice, whom shall I send ? 
he answered, here am I, send me. That is 
precisely how the case stands from one age 
to another. The question is continually 
asked from heaven, who will go for us? 
Whom shall we send? Recall the injune- 
tion of the Master Himself. He said, 
** Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that he 
would send forth laborers into His har- 
vest.’’ Observe, God is to be the sender ; 
God is the origin ; God is the fountain of 
inspiration and authority ; it is this divine 
element we have forgotten. Consequently 
the Church has been engaging itself in 
searching for men, when it ought to have 
been praying the Lord of the harvest to find 
His own laborers and thrust them forth into 
the ripened fields. 

So much for the preacher. I find in him 
a divine creation. The man represents not 
some will or whim of his own, but what he 
believes to be a distinct call from heaven. 
What, then, is the work of the preacher ? 
‘The easy answer would seem to be, to 
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preach. Poets have to write poetry. Men 
of science have to make discoveries. Artists 
have to paint and tosing. Of course, there- 
fore, the answer to what is the work of the 
preacher will at once seem to be easy and 
to be expressed in the two words, to preach. 
In a certain sense, that is so. Indeed, tak- 
en rightly, in all its out-branching sugges- 
tions, it is emphatically the case. I want 
to insist, however, that preaching is a com- 
pound term. It is not exhausted in any 
one exercise or function. In the first in- 
stance, it means to proclaim, to announce, 
to publish, to make known to all men cer- 
tain great facts and doctrines. But that is 
only one aspect of preaching. Of course it 
is the first, and carries with it no small sig- 
nificance and responsibility. The true 
preacher must be a voice crying in the wil- 
derness and publishing certain grand and un- 
changeable declarations concerning God and 
His kingdom. But when the proclamation 
has been concluded the work of exposition 
must begin. The preacher is an expositor. 
He has to explain hisown terms. You may 
suppose that he is using the very simplest 
terms, and that their bare enunciation will 
be their own exposition. This, however, 
is not the case. A preacher has to bear in 
mind that he addresses all kinds and de- 
grees of mental culture and advancement. 
What is simple to one is complicated to an- 
other. Ife must break the bread into small 
pieces. He must pour the water out of the 
bottle gently, or none will come. He must 
condescend to men of low estate. Then ex- 
position may take the other—that is to say, 
the upper course—and show men who sup- 
pose themselves to be scholars in the divine 
kingdom that they really know nothing yet, 
as it ought to be known. Exposition first 
goes down that it may find the ignorant and 
the simple ; exposition then goes up that it 
may carry even the most advanced thinkers 
into larger light and liberty, into completer 
intelligence and richer joy. So the preach- 
er is still faithful to his function, though 
he may not in the first sense of the term be 
making simply some proclamation. Expo- 
sition comes after proclamation, and both 
proclamation and exposition have the same 
end, namely, the building up of the soul in 
all holy things. This is called the work of 
edification. Stone is added to stone, and 
course is placed upon course, until the great 
temple of Christian thought is completed. 
Edification is itself a compound term. Of 
course it means in the first instance instruc- 
tion ; not instruction in letters and in gram- 
mar only, but instruction in the greatest 
doctrines, the profoundest principles, the 
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truest philosophies of life, relationship, re- 
sponsibility and destiny. We need an in- 
structed Church. And by instruction in 
this sense is mainly meant deep and cor- 
rect instruction in the oracles of God. We 
want to have a deeper and fuller acquaint- 
ance with the Bible itself. Not what is said 
about the Bible, but what the Bible itself 
says, is the one thing we should constantly 
aim to make clear. After instruction there 
will come a second branch of edification, 
which | may designate by the term com- 


fort. The preacher is a healer; he is a 


physician ; he has balm; he knows where 
the healing herbs grow. 

A preacher acquires ever-increasing influ- 
ence as an expositor and an instructor in 
proportion as he can help the broken-hearted 
in the day of calamity and darkness. <A 
preacher who is without sympathy is a bird 
without wings. In many cases sympathy 
will do more than dry learning. Every con- 
gregation is made up mainly of afflicted, 
hopeless, careworn, anxious, broken hearts. 
The work of the ministry, therefore, is that 
which is defined in the prophet as a work 
of healing the diseased, comforting the 
mourning, taking away the garments of 
heaviness and replacing them with the gar- 
ments of praise. Looked at in this light, 
there is no such work as that of the preach- 
er. It hasnorival. Itcan enter into com- 
petition with nothing. It simply stands in 
solitary grandeur ; the greatest instrument 
in education, the fountain of comfort in the 
day of distress; a voice unlike all other 
voices in the range of its compass and the 
tenderness of its tone. I want young men 
not to be called into the ministry by zealous 
pastors and by ambitious churches, but I do 
want young men to consider whether the 
impulses and aspirations within them are of 
divine origin, and whether, by going out 
after commercial success, they are not really 
grieving the Spirit with a grieving that ends 
in its actual quenching. We first grieve 
tie Spirit, then we quench Him. If these 
words should fall in the way of any young 
soul that is struggling to put down its best 
aspirations, let me, in a spirit of truest love 
and sympathy, warn that young soul that 
we only grieve as part of a greater process— 
the process which ends in the extinction of 
spiritual vocation and inspiration. ‘* Quench 
not the Spirit.” Give God guest-room in 
your hearts. No man hath forsaken houses 
or land, or brother or sister for Christ’s 
sake, but shall receive an hundredfold more 
in the present life, and in the world to come 
life everlasting. Personally, I have made 
no sacrifices for Christ. I never allow my- 
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self to say that if I had been in this pro- 
fession or that, I should have acquired such 
and such mark and influence. I humbly 
say that all lam and have, all 1 have known 
of competence, honor, comfort, joy, I owe 
to the Cross of Christ ; and that I can only 
recognize that obligation, and not discharge 
it, by spending every hour of my life in the 
service of the Saviour of the world. 





THE NEW SITUATION IN FRANCE. 
From The Catholic Review, New York, January 18, 1891. 


AT last information comes that the clergy 
in France are going to take such part in the 
political affairs of the country as becomes 
them. Hitherto the greater number have 
abstained from recognizing the republic. 
The several pretenders to the throne have 
been able to count them among their sup- 
porters, without being able to give assur- 
ance that, in the event of their restoration, 
religion or morals would be in any degree 
the gainer. Meanwhile, the radicals have 
been doing pretty nearly as they pleased, 
and law after law has been forced through 
the Chamber and the Senate which might 
have been blocked were there enough Cath- 
olics of education and position in the popu- 
lar branch, or writing in the popular press, 
or speaking on the platform, to educate pub- 
lic opinion against nefarious statutes. 

The worst thing men can do for their 
country is to live strangers in it. Every 
citizen owes it to the government that claims 
his allegiance, to participate honestly and 
manfully in its affairs. Voluntarily to iso- 
late himself from political duty, wilfully to 
avoid political responsibility, is to abdicate 
his own sovereignty and become a serf. 
Countries like Greece, in which a small mi- 
nority governed brilliantly and by spasms, 
and the great majority were without voice 
in the decision of great national questions, 
have left sad chapters in history to warn 
against a silent citizenship. The country 
is best off in which liberty is brought down 
to the greatest number of the people, and in 
which, inturn, the greatest number exercise 
calmly, conscientiously, and habitually the 
prerogatives of freemen. The Republic of 
France is no longer an experiment. Ii is 
stable so far as human foresight can predict. 
It has defied many dangers, and survived 
crises that would have destroyed its foun- 
dations were they not deep and strong. 
All its sons should take part in its conduct, 
and by contributing each his part to the ag- 
gregate wisdom, seek to steer it aright. 
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It has been the fashion to sneer at the 
republic of France as godless, as anarchistic, 
as communistic, as tottering, as this and 
that and the other thing. The British press 
has assiduously kept up the assurance that 
although the republic survived the peril of 
yesterday, it will inevitably crumble beneath 
the menace of to-morrow. ‘To-morrow has 
come and gone many times, and still the 
people of France are quietly attending to 
their affairs, carrying on the most diversified 
industries the world has ever known, keep- 
ing the lead in fine arts and in the arts of 
design in general, competing with the Ger- 
mans in physical science and with the Eng- 
lish in shrewd investment of capital ; open- 
ing new opportunities to chemistry and 
machinery in textiles, and to the farmer in 
trade ; and meanwhile to Paris flock the 
students of all the world for chance to get 
in its ateliers the instruction not to be had 
anywhere else in the world. Throughout the 
country industry is alert, commerce active, 
tranquillity universal. The republic is 
peace. 

There is no good reason why any class of 
its people shall abstain from share in its di- 
rection. ‘The government is the people’s. 
To be sure there are still romantic and loyal 
spirits who cling to thrones and crowns, to 
sceptres and courts, to the-tradition of divine 
right, and detest the vulgarity, if not the 
danger, of democracy. But this is a prac- 
tical world. For such idealists little room is 
left in it outside of Russia. The young Ger- 
man Kaiser must seem to these worshippers 
of monarchs a model after the pattern of 
Frederick the Great or Charlemagne—a long 
way after. There is room in France for 
even these. They know that if their coun- 
try has discarded royalty, it still possesses 
children. For these provisions must be 
made. For these there is a future though 
there be none—ay, let us hope there shall 
be none—for kings or emperors in France. 
Government belongs to the governed. 
France has tried every form and comes back 
to the republic, chastened, frugal, hopeful, 
self-sacrificing. Her children must be edu- 
cated. Their characters must be formed. 
Upon what patterns ? 

If the Conservatives adhere to their non- 
participation programme, they betray the 
youth of France to what they believe to be 
the worst foe of their generation—infidelity. 
Whatever faults Paris may have, the great 
mass of the French people are true to Catho- 
lic ideals, and prefer to retain old standards 
of piety and pure domestic love, rather than 
alter them to new fangled boulevard preten- 
sions of infallibility. For the sake of the 


youth of France, then, monarchists should 
abate their scorn of democracy and take up 
the duties of patriots. The republic is 
stable. It will become precisely what the 
majority of those who manage its destiny 
shall make it. If radicalism is to have every 
thing its own way, Conservatives are to 
blame. It is no dishonor to a man, what- 
ever his ancestry, however aristocratic his 
family tree, or his own tastes, to take part 
in the direction of his country’s affairs. He 
is a coward, a doctrinaire, a crank, for iso- 
lating himself from the ballot-box, from the 
chamber, from the senate, from the press, 
from the rostrum. 

It is good news that many of the clergy 
are coming back to their proper place among 
the French people ; and that conservative 
Catholics are dropping cobwebbed legends 
of impossible restorations for open and 
manly activity in the politics of their coun- 
try. 


THE LIBRARIES OF ROME. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


From The Interior (Presbyterian), Chicago, January 1, 1891 
Revised by Dr. Schaff for this Magazine. 

Rome is the best place to study history, 
for it is the graveyard of history. Gibbon 
was inspired to his great work on the ** De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’’ at 
the feet of the broad steps which lead to 
Capitol Hill. Niebuhr, the historian of old 
Rome, received a similar impulse on the 
classical spot. Rome was the mistress of 
the civilized world for two thousand years, 
first ruling by the sword, then by the cross. 
Her influence upon the course of events is 
beyond calculation. Even now the aged, 
unmarried priest, who calls himself a pris- 
oner in the Vatican, rules the best organized 
army of priests and monks in five conti- 
nents, and issues his infallible decrees to 
200,000,000 of Catholics, who regard him 
as the vicar of Christ and the vicegerent of 
God on earth. 

The study of history is aided in Rome, as 
nowhere else, by monuments, churches, 
museums and picture galleries, which illus- 
trate books. How eloquent are the ruins of 
the Colosseum, the Baths of Caracalla, the 
Forum, the Palatine Hill, and the Via Ap- 
pia for the study of heathen Rome under 
the sway of the Cesars! An excursion to 
Tusculum, Tivoli, and the villa of Hadrian 
—how vividly it brings before you Cicero, 
Horace, and the emperor who gathered all 
the glories and comforts of his age around 
him! 
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The two chief apostles spent their last 
days in Rome, and consecrated her soil with 
their martyr blood, which is the seed of the 
church. ‘The Catacombs introduce you 
into the humble, lowly, devout and hopeful 
life of the Christians in the days of perse- 
ention. <A visit to ‘* Roma Sotterranea” is 
worth the study of dozens of volumes on 
ancient Christianity. And further on, 
throughout the whole of the Middle Ages 
down to the Reformation, and even beyond 
it, to the close of the papal counter-Refor- 
mation, Rome furnishes the richest mate- 
rial, written and unwritten, for the ecclesi- 
astical and political history of Europe. For 
the popes guided the Christianization and 
civilization of the northern and western bar- 
barians, sent Augustin with thirty Bene- 
dictines to England, Boniface to Germany, 
Ansgar to Scandinavia, crowned Charle- 
magne and his successors, stood in corre- 
spondence with all the sovereigns, received 
reports through their legates from every 
court, and exerted more influence and power 
over the destinies of the world at large, than 
any king or emperor in his own dominion. 
Nowhere is it possible, except perhaps in 
Florence, to study the Renaissance and re- 
vival of learning to better advantage than 
in Rome, where you can see with your own 
eyes the masterpieces of those great poets, 
architects, sculptors, and painters, who made 
the Renaissance one of the most interesting 
chapters in history. 

But while Rome is richest in monuments 
and works of art, she is also rich in libra- 
ries. In printed books, especially of mod- 
ern date, her libraries are behind those of 
Paris, Vienna, Munich, Berlin and the 
British Museum in London ; but in manu- 
scripts dating from the fourth to the six- 
teenth century she is ahead of them all and 
will continue to be. For her manuscripts 
contain the most valuable documents of 
Oriental, Greek and Roman, and medieval 
literature, down to the invention of the 
printing-press. ‘They may be copied, like 
statues and pictures, but the originals can- 
not be bought for any price. You have to 
resort to Rome for the best codices of the 
Greek Testament and Septuagint, of Ho- 
mer, Virgil, Cicero, Lactantius, Augustin, 
Dante and the great heathen and Christian 
classics. Some are most handsomely writ- 
ten, richly illustrated, and luxuriously 
bound with gold and silver clasps. 

First in age and importance is the Vatican 
Library in the Vatican Palace. It was 
founded more than 400 years ago by Pope 
Nicholas V., who occupied the chair of St. 
Peter for seven years, 1447-1455, a few 


years before and after the invention of the 
art of printing in Germany. Nicholas was 
one of the best and most useful of popes. 
He was not an author himself, but a friend 
of authors, and the most Jiberal patron of 
learning and art among the 250 successors 
of the illiterate fisherman of Galilee. He 
was willing to spend all his income for books 
and buildings. He cared more for scholars 
and architects than for monks and theo- 
logians. He gave them employment as 
transcribers, translators and papal secre- 
taries, and paid them liberal salaries. He 
made Rome the literary center of Christen- 
dom. He sent agents to all parts of Italy 
and other countries, even as far north as 
Prussia, to buy rare books, He had them 
copied on parchment and richly bound in 
Russia leather. He collected the works of 
Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Plato, Aristotle, Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, 
Appian, Philo Judzus, the Latin classics, 
the Greek and Latin church fathers, and 
probably also the invaluable Codex Vatican- 
us of the Greek Bible—the oldest and most 
important of all manuscripts of the Scrip- 
tures. He kindled a feverish enthusiasm 
for the translation of Greek authors among 
the best scholars. He paid 500 seudi to 
Laurentius Valla for a Latin version of 
Thuzydides ; 500 new papal ducats to Nicho- 
las Perotti, for a translation of Polybius ; 
and offered 1,000 gold pieces for a transla- 
tion of Homer. In the case of Homer, 
however, he was disappointed, for Marsup- 
pini translated only two books of the Iliad, 
and Valla the first sixteen books in prose. 
Ilis reign was a jubilee for the humanists, 
who were as enthusiastic for the discovery 
of classical manuscripts, as modern Egyptol- 
ogists and Assyriologists are for the discov- 
ery of hieroglyphics and Babylonian bricks. 

Nicholas collected 9,000 written volumes, 
and these are the foundation of the Vatican 
Library. He intended it for the common 
use of all scholars (‘* pro communi doctorum 
virorum commodo’’)—~an intention which 
was not carried out by his successors, till 
the year 1880, when the present scholarly 
Pope, Leo XIIJ., introduced a more liberal 
policy and made those treasures accessible 
to scholars of all nations. To this Pope we 
also owe the one hundred fac-simile copies 
of the Vatican Codes of the Greek Testa- 
ment, which he allowed to be photographed 
last year. 

The Vatican Library has been gradually 
enriched from time to time by donations 
and purchases, and embraces now over 32,- 
000 manuscripts which were written prior 
to the art of printing, and are kept in closed 
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cases behind iron grates ; and about 100,000 
bound volumes, which are distributed in the 
various rooms of the Borgia apartments. As 
a daily visitor for several weeks, I can bear 
testimony to the courtesy of the chief libra- 
rian, who gave me all the books I asked for, 
and allowed me to examine the Codex Vati- 
canus to my heart’s content. 

Distinct from the Vatican Library, and 
under separate management, are the Vati- 
ean Archives (Archivio Secreto della santa 
sede), which are kept in a different part of 
the Vatican and are more difficult of ac- 
cess ; it being necessary to get special per- 
mission from the Pope or from the cardinal 
librarian (Dr. Hergenréther) on written ap- 
plication. These archives contain the papal 
correspondence, encyclicals, regesta, and 
other documents relating to the curia. The 
bishops of Rome kept a library and archive 
from the time of Damasus or earlier. The 
first mention of them is made by Jerome, 
in the fourth century. But the repeated 
sieges and destructions of Rome were dis- 
astrous to books. There are no earlier writ- 
ten documents extant than one from Greg- 
ory VII., two from John VIII, and these 
are mere copies. From the time of Inno- 
cent III., a.p. 1198, the papal regesta are 
unbroken. The use of this immense col- 
lection of quarto and folio volumes of MSS. 
is difficult from want of proper catalogues. 
There is, however, a little Latin manual of 
a list of papal regesta from 1198-1605, pre- 
pared by D. Greg. Palmieri, one of the 
sub-archivarians, printed at Rome in 1884 
(xxviii. and 175 pages). I found it very 
useful as far as it goes. 

We have not space to do more than men- 
tion some other important libraries of Rome. 
The largest in printed works is the National 
Library of Victor Emanuel, in the Collegio 
Romano near the Corso. It has over 400,- 
000 volumes collected from various convents, 
and is liberally administered by the royal 
government. In connection with it is a 
reading-room, where the most important 
periodicals (except theological) are kept. 
The Library of the church of Santa Maria 
Sopra Minerva, near the Pantheon, is very 
rich in patristic and medieval literature, 
and now likewise under government control. 
The Library of the German Archeological 
Institute, in the Casa Tarpeia on the Capi- 
tol Hill, was founded by Niebuhr and Bun- 
sen, Prussian ambassadors, and formerly be- 
longed to Prussia, but now to the German 
Empire. It has about 32,000 volumes, is 
exceedingly useful for classical, archeologi- 
cal and artistic studies, and most liberally 
administered. Jt is a delight to study in 





the rooms of the institute, on the hill which 
for so many centuries was the center of the 
world. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN, LEO XIIL., 
AND LOUVAIN. 


BY ST. GEORGE MIVART. 
'From The Paternoster Review, February, 1891. 


THE wave of generous and elevated emo- 
tion which was raised by the death of Car- 
dinal Newman, has not yet arrested its 
course. The deep feeling which permeated 
almost all classes and creeds amongst us, 
still powerfully affects very many hearts and 
minds. His influence will indeed last as 
long as this planet remains tenanted by 
mankind ; for, wherever the English tongue 
and English modes of thought extend, that 
influence must be felt ; and De Candolle 
tells us the English tongue is to be the most 
widespread and influential of all. And if 
in some far-off future, which no man can 
vet foresee, the present cultured races of 
Europe should have to give place to other 
tribes of mankind, it is impossible but that 
such men of the future should be influenced 
by their predecessors, as the barbarians who 
invaded the Roman Empire were influenced 
by the civilisation they dominated, largely 
destroyed, but more transformed. Thus 
the transmission of every profound influence 
must be to some extent handed on, and the 
influence of Cardinal Newman we believe 
to be profound. 

One of the most noteworthy portions of 
his teaching is that concerning the essential 
needs and characteristics of a UNIVERSITY. 

It was in 1852 that he published his 
** Discourses on the Scope and Nature of 
University Education,” wherein he showed 
so remarkable a prescience as to some ten- 
dencies then more or less obscure, but which 
have since become very plainly manifest. 

One object of his work was to make it 
evident that no science—and certainly 
neither Philosophy nor Theology—should 
be excluded from any institution whose very 
title of ‘* University” proclaims it to be a 
seat of universal knowledge. Is it ‘‘ phil- 
osophical or possible,’’ * he asks, *‘ to pro- 
fess all branches of knowledge, yet to ex- 
clude one, and that one not the lowest in 
the series ?’’ 

As to Theology, he expresses himself + 
thus : ‘‘ If inan institution which professes 
all knowledge, nothing is professed, nothing 
is taught about the Supreme Being, it is 








* Pp. 39. t P. 43. 
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fair to infer that every individual of all 
those who advocate that Institution—sup- 
posing him consistent—distinctly holds that 
nothing is known for certain about the 
Supreme Being ; nothing such as to have 
any claim to be regarded as an accession to 
the stock of general knowledge existing in 
the world. If on the other hand it turns 
out that something considerable is known 
about the Supreme Being, whether from 
reason or revelation, then the institution in 
question professes every science, and leaves 
out the foremost of them. In a word, 
strong as may appear the assertion, I do not 
see how I can avoid making it : such an in- 
stitution cannot be what it professes, if 
there is a God. Ido not wish to declaim, 
but, by the very force of the terms, it is 
very plain, that God and such a university 
cannot co-exist.’’ 

The truth of this is manifest. It is un- 
questionable that to erect or maintain edu- 
cational institutions from which theology is 
excluded is to deny religion, unless religion 
is a matter external to the intellect. Ac- 
cordingly, the Cardinal next calls attention 
to the fact that Lutheranism and Evangeli- 
can religion had, even when he wrote, made 
this strange delusion a popular one, say- 
ing * :—‘* The religious world, as it is styled, 
holds, generally speaking, that religion con- 
sists, not in knowledge, but in feeling or 
sentiment. Not, as a Catholic would 
say, in a straightforward acceptance of re- 
vealed truth and an acting upon it, but in 
a dreamy and sickly state of soui; in an 
effort after religious conversation ; ina con- 
strained gravity of demeanour, and an un- 
natural tone of voice.”” He then refers to 
the minutes of the Committee of Council 
on Education, wherein one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools had expressly declared 
that ‘‘ the inculeation of sentiment” em- 
braced poetry and music, together with 
‘*moral and religious education.” What, 
then asks ¢ Cardinal Newman, can more 
clearly prove that in the eyes of such men 
‘religion is not knowledge, has nothing 
whatever to do with knowledge, and is ex- 
cluded from a University course of instruc- 
tion ; not simply because the exclusion can- 
not be helped, from political or social ob- 
stacles, but because it has no business there 
at all; because it is to be considered a mere 
taste, sentiment, opinion, and nothing 
more? ... Here is Lutheranism subli- 
mated into philosophy.” 

But this result shows us another very in- 
teresting fact, namely, how Agnosticism is 
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latent in much Lutheranism and Evangeli- 
canism. If religion is really a matter not 
of the intellect and will, but of the feelings, 
the Being of God must then be for us, a 
matter not of knowledge but emotion ; and 
so piety and Agnosticism kiss one another. 
Consequently, a positive denial of the pos- 
sibility of our obtaining absolute knowledge 
that a God exists need be no detriment to 
true religion. Thus the very founder of 
Agnosticism has, amongst other utterances 
of a similar character, declared * that ‘‘ the 
engagement of the affections in favour of 
that particular kind of conduct we call 
good . . . together with awe and rever- 
ence, which have no kinship with base fear, 
but arise whenever one tries to pierce below 
the surface of things, whether they be ma- 
terial or spiritual. constitutes all that has 
any unchangeable reality in_ religion.”’ 
That eminent rhetorician, Professor Tyn- 
dall, has also remarked,¢+ with respect to 
existing forms of religion :—‘‘ It will be 
wise to recognise them as the forms of a 
force, mischievous if permitted to intrude 
on the region of objective knowledge, over 
which it holds no command, but capable of 
adding, in the region of poetry and emo- 
tion, inward completeness and dignity to 
man.” 

But what can that religion really be which 
influential Agnostics thus favour? We are 
convinced that religion is and must be an 
affair of reason and conduct, and consists 
of certain very definite propositions (or 
dogmas), the acceptance of which should 
regulate action, just as a knowledge of the 
laws concerning physics and navigation 
should regulate the conduct of the ship’s 
captain. Whether the captain is or is not 
an emotional man can be of little conse- 
quence so long as he guides his ship ration- 
ally according to the laws referred to ; and, 
similarly, whether a man with respect to his 
religion be glowing and emotional, or cold 
and dry, seems to me of little consequence 
so long as he guides his conduct rationally, 
according to the dictates of religion. Let 
us imagine a man who believes in a Holy 
God, and who throughout his life is serupu- 
lous in performing his public and private 
worship, and acts with justice and goodwill 
to his fellows. Let us suppose him to be 
devoid of pious emotion, and to feel but 
little pleasure in the various good deeds he 
performs, but which are none the less punc- 
tually performed. I do not suppose that 
either of the writers last quoted would deny 
that such a man was a “‘ religious’? man. 








* See Professor Huxley's *‘ Critiques and Addresses,”’ p. 48. 
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Now, not a few such religious men do in 
fact exist, while every one who has any ex- 
tensive knowledge of Catholic teaching 
knows well enough that nothing is more 
common than for priestly directors to warn 
those who seek their counsel against the 
ensnaring perils of ‘* pious emotion.” 

This initial contention of Cardinal New- 
man against a popular error seems to us so 
extremely important, while the error it 
combats is so inveterate, that we think it 
well to analyse the question somewhat more 
before turning to any other matter. 

In the first place ‘‘ What is emotion ?” 
It is a pleasurable or painful affection ac- 
companying either (1) something felt (act- 
ually, or in imagination), or (2) something 
thought. But no one would term a mere 
feeling, or a feeling accompanied by thoughts 
in no way elevated, a ‘* religious emotion.” 
Every one would admit that they must be 
feelings accompanying ideas of a high order. 
Let us then consider some such ideas, select- 
ing only such as do not explicitly concern 
God, and try the experiment of maintain- 
ing them apart from dogma. Let us con- 
sider Professor Huxley’s ‘* religious emo- 
tion’’ respecting good conduct, together 
with ‘‘ awe and reverence.’’ ‘To these we 
will venture to add ‘* feelings of admiration 
for things beautiful or true.’”” Now any 
deliberate and conscious indulgence in ad- 
miration for a good act implies two judg- 
ments: (1) there is such a thing as virtue, 
and (2) virtue is admirable. These are two 
very distinct *‘ dogmas,” and they inelude 
and imply a third, namely (3), “* There is 
an objective standard of virtue which does 
not depend upon taste.” ‘I'his objective 
standard cannot be the opinion of the com- 
munity of which we may form a portion. 
For our reason tells us, in the first place, 
that we ought in certain cases to act in 
opposition to such opinion. Neither can 
‘* goodness’’ ever be identified * with ‘* util- 
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“Therefore admiration for ‘‘ good con- 
duct” really and necessarily implies the ex- 
istence of an objective ‘* not ourselves,” 
which has somehow given rise to the sub- 
jective categorical imperative. 

In the same way, an admiration for beauty 
and truth imply objective standards. + 

As to ‘‘ awe’’ and ‘‘ reverence,” to have 
such feelings for a volcano, a whirlwind, or 
the rising sun, may be expected of a savage, 
because he may, more or less distinctly, rev- 
erence and fear in such phenomena some 
mysterious superhuman personality. But 
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only let a man be thoroughly convinced that 
these phenomena are simply and solely phys- 
ical, that they are not the manifestations of 
a higher intelligence than his own, and 
then, whatever might be his feelings about 
them, he could no longer entertain any real 
** reverence’’ for them. 

But if true religious emotion thus depends 
upon the exercise of the intellect, does emo- 
tion form any necessary part in religion at 
all? As already said, Catholic teaching is 
far from affirming anything of the kind. 
Admirable and excellent as an occasional 
help towards good conduct, it is never to be 
sought as an end or deemed meritorious. 

No doubt a perfect man would be rich in 
good feelings, as well as in good desires and 
actions ; but a full development in all di- 
rections is necessarily rare, and a corpora- 
tive atrophy of emotion is immeasurably 
preferable to any defect of good will. There 
are saintly men who have gone on persever- 
ing in virtue for years, uncheered by a gleam 
of religious emotion, their merit being in- 
creased by their path being thus rendered 
more arduous. On the other hand it is only 
too certain that ‘* pious emotion” may be 
frequently enjoyed by persons whose actions 
by no means harmonise therewith. 

We should be very sorry to be understood 
as expressing any disesteem for our higher 
emotions, or for the religious emotions of 
men who do not profess themselves Theists. 
On the contrary, we would wish such emo- 
tions to be fostered, however irrationally 
held, because we think it likely they may 
serve as a means of revealing to those 
who have them, truths of which they may 
not be at present conscious. Nevertheless 
to talk of religious emotion continuing to 
exist independently of religious convictions 
is to talk mere nonsense and unmeaning 
verbiage, and thus the religion of emotion 
can be but an inane nervous tremour—the 
religion of folly. 

Religious emotion needs then for its sup- 
port an express or implicit assent to certain 
very definite propositions, which when an- 
alysed will be found to contain a whole the- 
ology latent within them. If therefore, all 
persons—-Agnostics as well as others—thus 
agree in desiring that religious sentiment 
should continue to exist, it follows that they 
are really, however unconsciously. the ad- 
vocates of a definite theological teaching of 
one kind or another, and practically aflirm 
that there can be no complete system of 
higher education from which such teaching 
is eliminated. At the very least mere nat- 
ural theology teaches the existence of a self- 
conscious personal Deity, the source of all 
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wisdom, truth, goodness, beauty and love, 
who is omnipotent and omniscient ; to wor- 
ship whom is the highest privilege of a ra- 
tional creature, and to whom every one of 
us has to render a strict account for every 
action, word and deliberate thought, ac- 
cording as it accords or not with that per- 
ception of right and duty which He has im- 
planted in every sane mind according to the 
degree of its development. If such be the 
necessary intellectual formation of every 
merely natural religious emotion, it is un- 
necessary here to insist on the consequences 
of admiting the fact of a Revelation. 

But Cardinal Newman further pointed 
out, with great perspicacity, the indirect 
effects on other sciences which an exclusion 
of theology tends to bring about. Science 
considered in its totality being a representa- 
tion of the totality of existence, the various 
different sciences are, as he says,* ‘‘ the re- 
sults of meutal processes about one and the 
same subject matter, viewed under various 
uspects, aud are true results as far as they 
go, yet at the same time independent and 
partial. It follows that on the one hand 
they need external assistance one by one by 
reason of their incompleteness, and on the 
other that they are able to afford it to each 
other by reason, first, of their distinctness 
in themselves, and then of their identity in 
their subject matter. Viewed all together, 
they become the nearest approximation to a 
representation or subjective reflexion of the 
objective truth possible to the human mind, 
which advances towards the accurate appre- 
hension of that object in proportion to the 
number of sciences it has mastered ; and 
which, when certain sciences are wanting, 
in such case has but a defective apprehen- 
sion in proportion to the value of the sci- 
ences which are thus wanting, and the im- 
portance of the field on which they are em- 
ploved.”’ 

The natural results of the exclusion of 
any of the sciences is to deform those ad- 
jacent to it through the exaggeration which 
is then apt to be given to them in order that 
the vacant space which such an exclusion 
produces in our knowledge may be filled 
up. Men are notoriously apt to apply the 
standards and methods of comparison which 
are the proper methods of the sciences, with 
which they are familiar, to matters that 
have not been studied by them, and to which 
such standards are not appropriate. It is 
ever the old prejudice, ‘* There is nothing 
like leather!’ The Cardinal cites+ an 
amusing illustration of this error from the 
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inaugural lecture of the first Professor of 
Political Economy at Oxford. The Profes- 
sor affirmed ‘‘ that the pursuit of wealth— 
that is, the endeavour to accumulate the 
means of future subsistence and enjoyment 
—is to the mass of mankind the great source 
of moral improvement.” 

As to this statement Cardinal Newman 
observes : ‘‘ It is just so far true, as to be 
able to instill what is false, far as the author 
was from any such design. I grant this, 
beggary is not the means of moral improve- 
ment ; and that the orderly habits ;which 
attend upon the hot pursuit of gain, not 
only may affect an external decency, but 
may at least shelter the soul from the temp- 
tations of vice. Moreover, these habits of 
good order guarantee regularity in a family 
or household, and thus are accidentally the 
means of good to those who come under 
their protection by leading to their educa- 
tion, and thus accidentally providing the 
rising generation with a virtue ora truth 
which the present has not; but without 
going into these considerations, further 
than to allow them generally, and under 
circumstances, let us rather contemplate 
what the author’s direct assertion is. ‘ The 
endeavour to accumulate,’ the words should 
be weighed, and for what ? for enjoyment ; 
—‘ to accumulate the means of future sub- 
sistence and enjoyment, is to the mass of 
mankind, the grea¢ source ; not merely a 
source, but the great source, and of what? of 
social and political progress ? Such an answer 
would have been more within the limits of 
his art,—no, but of something individual 
and personal, ‘ of moral improvement.’ The 
soul, as regards the mass of mankind, im- 
proves in moral excellence from this more 
than from anything else, viz., from keeping 
up the means of enjoying the world in time 
to come! . One is indeed taken by sur- 
prise on meeting with so very categorical a 
contradiction of Our Lord, St. Paul, St. 
Chrysostom, St. Leo, and all the Saints.” 

That Cardinal Newman should have thus 
contended for the universality of University 
Education and against the exclusion of The- 
ology, is only—it may be said—what might 
have been expected from him under the 
conditions and circumstances which were 
his at the time he published the work we 
are quoting. Nevertheless his contention 
is one singularly well supported and sus- 
tained, nor has one of his arguments lost 
validity since he first put it forth. 

There is, however, another position un- 
equivocally assumed by him, which to some 
persons was, and may still be, a surprise. 
Dr. Newman (as was then his title) was a 
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priest ; he had been in an ecclesiastical 
position from his earliest manhood, while 
he was never prominent as a metaphysician 
or known to have made any special study 
of philosophy. Nevertheless, he did not 
hesitate to contend that the essence of a 
University education is that it should be so 
conducted and arranged as to constitute one 
philosophical system ; and not only this, 
but that every science—-theology no less 
than the others—should be recognised as 
subordinate to the science of sciences, that 
is, philosophy. True philosophy should 
dominate always and everywhere, and so 
make the University not a mere abiding 
place for the independent inculcation of 
different kinds of knowledge, but a source 
of universal knowledge in the form of one 
representation of the whole objective uni- 
verse in all its relations in so far as that uni- 
verse is accessible to the mind of man. 

The Cardinal illustrates his meaning as 
to philosophy, by pointing out the neces- 
sary characteristics of each subordinate sci- 
ence. ‘* Ascience,” he truly says,* ** is not 
mere knowledge, it is knowledge which has 
undergone a process of intellectual diges- 
tion. Itis the group of many things brought 
together in one, and hence is its power ; 
for, properly speaking, it is science that is 
power, not knowledge. Well then, this is 
how’ he declares we should ‘‘ act towards 
the Sciences taken all tegether.””... 
‘* Imagine a science of sciences, and you 
have attained the true notion of the scope 
of aUniversity. We consider that all things 
mount up to a whole, that there is an order 
and precedence and harmony in the branches 
of knowledge one with another, as well as 
one by one ; and that to destroy that struc- 
ture is as unphilosophical in a course of 
education as it is unscientific in the separate 
portions of it. We form and fix the sci- 
ences in a circle and system, and give them 
a centre and an aim, instead of letting them 
wander up and down in a sort of hopeless 
confusion. In other words, to use scholas- 
tic language, we give the various pursuits 
and objects on which the intellect is em- 
ployed, a form ; for it is the peculiarity of 
aform, that it gathers up in one, and draws 
off from everything else, the materials on 
which it is impressed.” 

This conception of a University is indeed 
the very antithesis of that vulgar, but still 
too popular notion which regards it as a 
sort of bazaar at each of the various stalls 
of which a different professor dispenses the 
intellectual wares in which he quite inde- 
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pendently deals. Such an educational in- 
stitution can have no advantage save the 
merely material one of the close juxtaposi- 
tion of different places of study and tuition. 

And it is philosophy and no single sci- 
ence, not even that of theology, which must 
necessarily dominate, harmonize, and verify 
the teaching of whatever Institution can 
justly claim the noble title of a University. 
Cardinal Newman has most distinctly and 
emphatically recognised this fundamental 
truth. With unmistakeable clearness he 
declares :* ‘* Far indeed am I from having 
intended to convey the notion, in the illus- 
trations I have been using, that theology 
stands to other knowledge as the soul to 
the body ; or that other sciences are but its 
instruments and appendages, just as the 
whole ceremonial of worship is but the ex- 
pression of inward devotion. ‘This would 
be, I conceive, to commit the very error, in 
the instance of Theology, which I am charg- 
ing other sciences, at the present day, of 
committing against it. On the contrary, 
theology is one branch of knowledge, and 
secular sciences are other branches. The- 
ology is the highest indeed, and widest, but 
it does not interfere with the real freedom 
of any secular science in its own depart- 
ment. . . . Not science only, not literature 
only, not theology only, neither abstract 
knowledge simply nor experimental, neither 
moral nor material, neither metaphysical 
nor historical, but all knowledge whatever 
is taken into account in a University, as 
being the special seat of that large philoso- 
phy which embraces and locates truth of 
every kind, and every method of attaining 
it.” 

But there is yet one more aspect of Uni- 
versity teaching treated of by Cardinal New- 
man, to which we desire to specially direct 
the attention of our readers. It is the end 
and aim of such teaching. It concerns the 
question, should its one object be to impart 
knowledge in such a way and only to such 
an extent as may best aid students in their 
subsequent various careers in life ; or should 
it be to impart knowledge for its own sake, 
and to carry its teaching to the very high- 
est point it can possibly attain ? 

To this question he replies :¢ ‘* I am pre- 
pared to maintain that philosophy is its own 
end ; that there is a knowledge worth pos- 
sessing for what it is, and not merely for 
what it does.” He comparesf{ intellectual 
perfection with bodily health thus : ‘‘ Health 
is good in itself, though nothing come of it, 
and is especially worth seeking and cherish- 
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ing; yet, after all, the blessings which at- 
tend its presence are so great that we never 
think of it except as useful as well as good, 
and praise and prize it for what it does, as 
well as for what it is, though at the same 
time we cannot point out any definite and 
distinct work or production which it can be 
said to atfect. And so as regards intellec- 
tual culture. Iam far from denying utility 
in this large sense as the end of education, 
when I lay it down that the culture of the 
intellect in itself is its own end; I do not 
exclude from the idea of intellectual culture 
what it cannot but be from the very nature 
of things, I only deny that we must be able 
to point out, before we have any right to 
call it useful, some art, or business, or pro- 
fession, or trade, or thing, as resulting from 
it, and as its real and complete end.” .. . 
** Again, as health ought to precede labour 
of the body, and as a man in health can do 
what an unhealthy man cannot do, and as 
of this health the perfections are vigour, 
energy, agility, graceful carriage and action, 
manual dexterity, and endurance of fatigue, 
so in like manner general culture of mind 
is the best aid to professional and scientific 
study, and educated men can do what illit- 
erate cannot ; and the man who has learned 
to think, and to reason, and to compare, 
and to discriminate, and to analyse, who 
has refined his taste and formed his judg- 
ment, and sharpened his mental vision, will 
not indeed at once be a lawyer, or a pleader, 
or an actor, or a statesman, or a physician, 
or a good landlord, or a man of business, or 
a soldier, or an engineer, or a chemist, or a 
geologist, or an antiquarian, but he will be 
placed in that state of intellect in which he 
can take up any one of the sciences or call- 
ings I have referred to, or any other, with 
an ease and grace, and versatility, and a suc- 
cess to which another is a stranger.’’ 

He concludes * as follows :—** If, then, a 
practical end must be assigned to a Univer- 
sity course, I say it is that of training good 
members of society. Its art is the art of 
social life, and its end is fitness for the 
world. It does not confine its views to 
particular professions. ... A University 
training is the great ordinary means toa 
great but ordinary end ; it aims at raising 
the intellectual tone of society, at cultivat- 
ing the public mind, at purifying the na- 
tional taste, at supplying true principles to 
popular enthusiasm and fixed ones to popu- 
lar aspiration, at giving enlargement and 
sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitat- 
ing the exercise of political power, and re- 
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fining the intercourse of private life. It is 
the education which gives a man a Clear 
conscious view of his own opinions and judg- 
ments, a truth in developing them, an elo- 
quence in expressing them, and a force in 
urging them. It teaches him to see things 
as they are, to go right to the point, to dis- 
entangle a skein of thought, to select what 
is sophistical, and to discard what is irrele- 
vant. It prepares him to fill any post with 
credit, and to master any subject with facil- 
ity. It shows him how to accommodate 
himself to others, how to throw himself into 
their state of mind, how to bring before 
them his own, how to influence them, how 
to come to an understanding with them, 
how to bear with them. He is at home in 
any society, he has common ground with 
every class; he knows when to speak and 
when to be silent ; he is able to converse, 
he is able to listen ; he can ask a question 
pertinently, and gain a lesson seasonably, 
when he has nothing to impart himself ; 
he is ever ready, yet never in the way; he 
is a pleasant companion, and a comrade you 
can depend upon; he knows when to be 
serious and when to trifle, and he has a sure 
tact which enables him to trifle with grace- 
fulness and to be serious with effect. He 
has the repose of a mind which lives in itself 
while it lives in the world, and which has 
resources for its happiness at home when it 
cannot go abroad. He has a gift which 
serves him in public and supports him in re- 
tirement, with which good fortune is but 
vulgar, and with which failure and disap- 
pointment have a charm. The art which 
tends to make a man all this is in its idea 
as useful as the art of wealth or the art of 
health.”* 

There ure thus three points with respect 
to University education upon which Cardi- 
nal Newman insists. They are: (1) No 
science must be excluded, and certainly not 
theology ; (2) true philosophy should domi- 
nate and unify in one system its whole 
means of education ; and (3) the end and 
aim of that education should not be profes- 
sional knowledge. but culture for its own 
suke, and to the highest degree attainable. 

It may interest the many admirers of the 
late Cardinal, and those who view with 
favour what he most desired, to learn that 
the spirit which has animated Leo XIII. in 
his recent action with respect to the vener- 
able University of Louvain is the very same 
spirit as that manifested in the quotations 
which have here been given from the writ- 
ings of our illustrious fellow-countryman. 
The Head of the Church has shown himself 
to have specially at heart those very objects 
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which were deemed as essential by the Car- 
dinal. 

Of course with respect to the first point 
nothing remained to be done, theology 
forming a distinct Faculty at Louvain, as 
is natural in a Catholic University. And 
here we may perhaps be permitted to state 
our conviction that no institution which is 
not a Catholic one, can perfectly fulfil the 
functions of a University. 

This assertion is made quite apart from 
the question whether or not the Catholic 
religion is true. It is based simply on a 
knowledge of the breadth of Catholic theol- 
ogy, and of the fact that no ** broad church” 
is so ** broad *’ as is the teaching of Rome. 
This enables Catholic theology to embrace 
and locate every religious system from that 
of the Greek Church, through every form 
of Christianity, Judaism, Mahometanism, 
und Paganism, down to the fetish worship 
of Western Africa. True or false, Catholi- 
cism forms a vast, harmoniously organised 
whole, whereof every other religious system 
may be adequately represented as a more or 
less considerable or insignificant fragment. 
We do not believe it possible that the same 
can be truly affirmed of any other system 
whatever, and if so, then the merely intel- 
lectual outlook of every other theology must 
be maimed and incomplete. 

Neither was any effort needed at Louvain 
to rescue from oblivion any of the sciences, 
since none were excluded from the teaching 
of that University in its several faculties ; 
but the Pope has desired, and has mani- 
fested the desire for several years, to encour- 
age and promote philosophy and science at 
Louvain in a special manner. As the Rec- 
tor, Monseigneur Abbeloos, stated in his 
opening address last October: ** Le grand 
Pape qui des hauteurs du Vatican domine 
le monde des intelligences nous a depuis 
longtemps montré combien I] sait allier a 
d’innombrables soins de tout genre le souci 
des intéréts élevés de la science. I] ya 
huit ans déji qu’ I] daigna confier 4 la sol- 
licitude de l’Episcopat belge la mission de 
fonder 4 Louvain un cours spécial de phi- 
losophie. Ce cours a prospéré. Hautement 
satisfait du sueccés atteint le Saint-Pere a 
juge le moment venu de completer son 
ceuvre en ajoutant 4 l’enseignement philoso- 
phique proprement dit des cours de sciences 
et de linguistique. Non content, vous le 
savez, d’imprimer aux hantes études cette 
impulsion souveraine, Sa Sainteté a voulu 
contribuer 4 leur organisation par la plus 
noble générosité personnelle ; il m’est doux 
de renouveler ici publiquement l”"hommage de 
la gratitude profonde que nous inspire a 
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tous cette preuvre de magnanime et pater- 
nelle bienveillance.’’ 

Briefly then, the great desire of Leo 
XIII. is that the teaching of Louvain should 
be permeated with philosophy, and it is 
Monseigneur Mercier, D.D., Ph.D., and 
Canon of Malines, who has been placed at 
the head of the new educational develop- 
ment which the Pope has initiated, and, in 
fact, founded. In his inaugural address he 
pointed out how and why it is that now, 
especially, *‘ les sciences particuliéres appel- 
lent une synthese supérieure, une science 
des sciences, celle que l’on appelle la philoso- 
phie.”” The Pontiff’s next desire is that the 
teaching of the sciences should be further 
advanced, not in the direction of profes- 
sional studies, but, as Cardinal Newman has 
so admirably expressed, for the perfecting 
of the whole manhood of each student, and 
the benefit of whatever nation such student 
is to be a citizen. The new departure then 
is the energetic pronouncement in favour of 
the teaching of science for its own sake (as 
distinct from the narrow ends of professional 
advantage) and the harmonizing and or- 
ganizing of all science by a thorough in- 
calculation of true philosophy. Thus 
Monseigneur Mercier further observed : 
** L’enseignement professionnel a souvent 
Vobservation des faits pour but final, tandis 
que, pour nous, les faits ne sont et ne peu- 
vent étre qu’un moyen, un point de départ 
vers la connaisance plus générale des causes 
et des lois.” 

As instances of the practical outcome 
which Louvain may be expected to show us 
from the combined action of its original and 
its fully developed teaching, we may refer 
to three lines of controversy which have 
lately, do now, and soon will, widely oceupy 
men’s minds. The first of these concerns 
Biology, which has of late become so spe- 
cially studied with respect to questions of 
Embryology. For this the University can 
boast, in addition to the veteran Van Bene- 
den, the aid of Professor Carnoy, of Euro- 
pean reputation, ably seconded by Professor 
Gilson, who daily comes from the ancient 
Premonstratation Abbey of Parc, to study 
and to teach facts as to the *‘ extrusion of 
Polar vesicles,” and other details of the most 
advanced science. ‘The second line of con- 
troversy concerns ‘* Biblical Criticism,’’ and 
‘**the Natural History of Religions,” and 
here we find the everywhere esteemed Mon- 
seigneur de Harlez ; a man whose breadth of 
view and thorough competence are as well 
known as his orthodoxy. Protessor Colinet 
follows in his footsteps. Not less well treat- 
ed will be the third matter of controversy, 
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which concerns the various problems of the 
history of the Christian Church during the 
first three centuries, a subject taught by 
Professor Jungmann, Canon of Bruges, and 
the author of various learned works, and in 
this connexion we may mention the Rev. 
J. F. Van der Stappen, Canon of Malines, 
und Professor at its great Seminary. Such 
u knowledge of matters liturgical as he pos- 
sesses will not easily be matched elsewhere. 

However, the greatest and most impor- 
tant of all the activities thus promoted at 
Louvain, is the new impulse given to the 
study of philosophy. It is, as we have just 
seen, but a continuation of the Papal action 
of eight years ago, and of the bull, urging 
its promotion on the whole Christian Epis- 
copate. It is also especially interesting to 
us, and we are sure to very many other Eng- 
lishmen, to find the views and efforts of our 
own Cardinal thus supported and reinforced 
by the authoritative voice of that great Pon- 
tiff, whose act it was to raise the former 
preacher of St. Mary’s, Oxford, to sit amongst 
the princes of the Church, and so become 
un authoritative teacher, as well as an ex- 
umple, not for his own countrymen only, 
but for the whole Christian Church. 


THE SANCTITY OF THE BODY. 
BY THE BISHOP OF RIPON, 
From The Sunday Magazine, February, 1891. 
‘* Then those men, when they had seen the mir- 
acle that Jesus did, said, This is of a truth that 


prophet that should come into the world.’’—Joun 
vi. 14 


THERE are two classes of character in the 
world, the character of those who are called 
practical people and the character of those 
who are described, with the slightest hint 
of a sneer, as visionaries, and it often occurs 
to us in watching their work, to wonder 
whether the true and ideal character is not 
« combination of both of these. Can we 
afford to do without the practical man in 
the world? Is not his sound judgment just 
a power which is needed in life ; and on 
the other hand, can we afford to do without 
those who, with a little touch of scorn, we 
call the visionaries? Is the poetic element 
of a life to be excluded ? Are we never to 
allow a gleam of romance in life? We may 
venture to believe that the ideal character 
requires the combination of both elements. 
We are not to be bound by the common- 
place of life, and we can never read truth 
aright, save in the light of the unseen and 
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eternal life. And yet though we inay ad- 
mit that the best character is that which 
combines the ideal and poetic force with 
the power of strict dealing with facts; yet 
the man of good sound sense will look as- 
kance at the visionary, and the poetical mind 
will look with scorn on him who can only 
deal with things seen and tangible. 

Jesus Christ came into the world to set 
right our conceptions of life. When we 
look at this narrative it seems as if it touched 
practical and poetical sides of life. ‘There 
is a materialism yet which is not a mere 
materialism. This has not always been re- 
membered. 

(1.) There is a duty to the bodies of men. 
The Church exists in the world as a witness 
of the unseen; and the Church, feeling 
that its duty was to bear witness to the un- 
seen, was at times disposed to disregard the 
things seen, and to treat them as hardly 
worthy of consideration. And so the bodies 
of men came to be looked on as clogs and 
hindrances to a spiritual life. The neglect 
of the body became a sort of creed. There 
arose the idea that the spiritual had no need 
of the natural. It was even thought that 
by neglecting what God had created it would 
be possible to climb into His presence. But 
our Lord brings before us His protest 
against this conception. The bodies of 
men are precious in His sight. The idea 
of the disciples was to cast off the responsi- 
bility of providing for the multitude. 
**Send them away to the villages to buy 
food.” ‘* They need not depart!’ is our 
Lord’s reply ; **‘ Give ye them to eat.” It 
is as though He said, ‘‘ We have accepted 
their homage, and we have told them con- 
cerning the Divine Father who cares for all. 
Are we to send them to the villages to faint 
py the way? Are we to show that we have 
so little care for them as to cause them to 
jeopardise health and life? We accept the 
responsibility.” And the Church must ac- 
cept the responsibility of duty towards the 
body. That was recognised in the better 
days of the Church’s history. Wherever 
she moved, she learned to care for the bodily 
life of men. It grew out of Christ’s life ; 
He showed that He cared for the bodies of 
men. Was there want of physical health ? 
He will restore it. Is there pain? He will 
alleviate it. Whenever there is need, He 
will supply it. ‘*‘ They need not depart.” 
Those hungry multitudes, and those weak 
frames of men, who gather round Him, 
need not depart ; for the hand of Heaven is 
stretched out to relieve their wants. And 
reasonably so, if we reflect upon it; for 
form is the vehicle of expression of the 
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spirit. It is essential then that the body 
should be cared for. Just as words are valu- 
able to the orator to express his thoughts, 
so also are our bodies to give expression to 
the thoughts and truths of inner life. God 
has made material things for a set purpose. 
Our bodies are to manifest life and the light 
which is within. If the grand idea of hu- 
man life is that we are to show true, pure, 
heaven-born love to one another, then this 
bodily fabric we possess is precious as the 
instrument of activity and kindness. The 
maintenance of health and strength are 
duties, for when we employ the vehicle 
which is to give expression to the thoughts 
of God, can we allow it to be weakened by 
neglect of it, and rendered incapable of ex- 
ercising its proper functions and duties? 
Our duty to the body means then the sanc- 
tity of the body as the vehicle of the life 
and mind of God. There is another reason 
also. We often forget how God has allied 
the unseen, and the seen together. All 
life is one sphere, but it is aspher2in which 
one half lies in shadow ; the things seen lie 
in the light of the immediate present, but 
the other half is shadowed in things unseen 
and spiritual. These form but one sphere 
that is moving according to God’s law. 
Upon my bodily condition depends for good 
or evil my mental power. The deranged 
frame means the dull wit and the weak will. 
Let the bodily fabric be disordered, and 
power is lost. Can you feel your heart 
ready of sympathy when you are distracted 
by painor agony ? What is your judgment 
worth when you are not ina fit state to make 
up your mind? We know that the external 
conditions of life act upon the whole state 
and condition of the heart and mind. It 
is certain that we can assist the mental life 
through the external organization, and as 
they teach the dumb to speak by teaching 
them first to observe the muscular move- 
ment of the lips, and the beginning of 
speech is thus given them, so it is true that 
with some the body is made the means of 
reaching the soul. Health in the soul is 
found to be helped by health in the body, 
and ill-health in the soul to be the result of 
a feebl> and unhealthy. condition of the 
bodily frame. So our Lord puts before us 
the practical aspect of life, and teaches the 
Church never to mistake the hysterical ery 
of a fictitious enthusiasm, which results from 
the unnurtured body, as the expression of 
the spirit of true religion. That is not 
Christ’s teaching. Christ says: Give the 
full force of all, of the body, of the mind, 
and of the soul, unto God. Keep this body 
which Christ has sanctified, as pure, and 
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strong, and healthy as it may be. There 
is a further duty of the Church towards the 
bodies of men. If we look into the world 
we find that because of the neglect of whole- 
some physical conditions sin and vice in- 
crease. Is it not because men cannot get 
in our large cities proper accommodation 
for their physical needs, that immorality 
grows? If men are so crowded together in 
our large centres of population, that they 
have not proper dwelling-places, do we not 
see that the public-houses are frequented, 
and low joys are sought for lack of better ’ 
But our Lord remembered the bodies of 
men, and taught that they should be cared 
for not for the sake of the body alone, but 
for the spirit’s sake also. The vices which 
grow from the overcrowding of mankind 
can be reached best by approaching them 
from the physical side. We cannot make 
men spiritual when their physical surround- 
ings are such that they can have no capacity 
for entering into the glories of unseen 
things. We must deal practically with 
these questions, and the duty of doing so 
our Lord taught, when He said, ** Give ye 
them to eat.” 

(11.) But the duty of the Church is not 
only towards the bodies of men. The 
Church owes duty towards their souls. We 
must not fall from one extreme into the 
other. We have to see that men’s physical 
surroundings are of the sweetest and best : 
we are to strive that they are provided with 
proper homes. There is a practical life for 
philanthropy. There is a noble sphere of 
work for men who have energy to enter 
upon itand carry it out. But if the Church 
of Christ, while attending to such, begins 
to ignore the other half of life, the spiritual 
side, do not its functions sink down to the 
level of a charity organization society ? 
The body is the outward expression of man : 
and as words are nothing without thoughts, 
so man’s form is nothing without the spirit 
that inhabits it. As the artist with his 
colours gathers them together, and by force 
of genius makes them live, because his own 
spirit finds utterance in their arrangement, 
so man is nothing in the external forms of 
life, save he makes felt the spirit that 
breathes within them. This our Lord 
teaches also. The eager Marthas of the 
Church, busy and anxious, have gone about 
cumbered with much serving, and have not 
sat at the Master’s feet, as Mary. They 
have missed some of His teaching. Our 
Lord shows that He is so far material that 
He insists upon the care for men’s bodies : 
but the moment that they have cared for 
the body, He shows the need of a care for 
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the soul. He said to the multitude, ‘ Ye 
seek me, not because ye saw the miracles, 
but because ye did eat of the loaves and 
fishes. Labour not for the meat which 
perisheth, but for that meat which endur- 
eth unto everlasting life.’”’ That 1s to say : 
‘** [ have cared for your wants, and now you 
follow Me because you think I can give you 
all that is needed for your bodies ; but if I 
were only to minister to your material frame, 
I should not be discharging my duty to 
you. The temporal food which feeds your 
body is but the sign and symbol of the 
spiritual food which is to nourish your 
hearts. You are men, who require to be 
fed: but you are men who have a spirit 
within you that can approach God, and you 
need to be fed by heavenly food.” And as 
He came into the world to be a Saviour of 
the body, and to minister to its needs, He 
is also the Saviour of the spirit, and will 
give to men the spiritual bread of life, The 
duty of the Church of Christ is to bear wit- 
ness to this; and always to keep before 
men’s minds the spiritual side of life. 

We see how reasonable this is, for the 
form of things is not everything. There 
have been those who have affirmed that the 
way to paint the man is to paint the form 
of man. But this is not true, and that 
theory has long been exploded. An artist 
may be exact in the delineation of the form 
of the man, and yet, as we look, we miss 
the soul in the painting. For true work 
East and West must join hands. The idea 
of the East was, ‘‘ We care not what the 
outer symbol is: let it but teach, even in 
the most grotesque and hideous form, the 
spiritual truth, we are satisfied.’’ ‘Then 
the Greek rose and said, ‘‘ Not so; we will 
paint the form in all its glorious beauty, 
and the soul will look out of its eyes.” 
Neither were right. The Oriental was right 
that the unseen was more than the things 
seen, and the Greek was right when he said 
the form should give expression to that 
which was spiritual, but he failed when he 
thought that in the mere delineation of 
form could the heart of things be reached. 
He is the best artist who touches the pulse 
of Nature, and hears that her voice is speak- 
ing in the midst of all her wondrous signs, 
and who feels that the beauty of her colour- 
ing is more than mere colour. As we look 
on the walls of our Academies, we know 
that the pictures which touch the hearts of 
men, and lift men higher, are not the dull 
mechanical representations of what we can 
see, but those which teach us that beyond 
the beauty of the clouds and the sky, there 
is a thought which is Divine. It is not in 
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the outward only that power exists. As 
long as men live they know that the influ- 
ence of the man mighty in deeds is through 
the force which is within. What do we 
mean by men’s valour or courage? When 
you gather heroes and see them in the splen- 
dour of their physical training, are you only 
thinking of the strong arm? Are you not 
thinking of the soul which is within—for 
valour is the acting of the soul through the 
external nature? It is not the arm which 
hewed down the foe, but it is the indomi- 
table spirit which urged the weak trembling 
frame to stand up and hold its own in spite 
of the appeal of the body not to thrust it 
into peril. Courage is a greatness in the 
spirit of man. The greatness is within, 
where is that ‘‘ kingdom of God which is 
not meat and drink only,” but which is 
righteousness, peace, and joy of the Holy 
Ghost. Thus the Church of Christ is to be 
the witness that life is not worth living un- 
less the outward form be the expression of 
the spirit and the power of God living in 
the mind of man. 

Our Lord emphasises the practical duty 
of caring for the bodies of men, but on the 
other hand He says, ‘‘ This is not every- 
thing.’’ ‘he care for the needs of men is 
a solemn duty, but you must not teach men 
that when they have eaten and drunken, 
they may die. This is to forget that man 
is made to give expression to the divine 
thought. It is to forget that our spirits 
need the Bread of Heaven. But our Lord 
remembered all human needs. He is the 
Christ who cares for the body. He knows 
the weariness of mind which results from 
bodily labour. He knows the state of this 
poor worn-out frame. We worship no Christ 
who ignores the condition of our life, but 
we worship the Christ who, understanding 
the physical needs of nature, said, ‘‘ They 
need not depart; give ye them to eat.” 
3ut if Heis a Christ who is loving and ten- 
der, He is ambitious for us. All true love 
is ambitious. We should not care to be 
loved by one whose love sought,only to sur- 
round us with all the iuxuries of life. Far 
better is the love which stirs us up to noble 
aspirations, and places before us the path 
in life that will be worthy of our exertions. 
Jesus Christ, while He shows that He can 
care forall physical needs, is the Christ that 
beckons men onward and places before them 
the path which is the path of real life. He 
bids men labour, but not merely for the 
bread which perisheth ; He urges them not 
to set affections on these things, but to use 
them as instruments of God—to let both 
body and mind be strong, and to see that 
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the life be fed with the bread which came 
down from heaven to fill the hungry with 
something better than the meat which per- 
isheth. None of us then must sink down 
into an animal existence. We have been 
created for God ;—we must hunger after 
the true bread of life ; we must feed upon 
Him, that we may grow like unto Him. In 
this struggling life, indeed, we often feel as 
though we would fain put our burden down 
and leave it. But we need not give way, 
let us rise up again in strong spiritual hero- 
ism ; gird our loins once more. Is it not 
well worth while to endure a little longer ? 
Even out of this burden shall be given us 
the spiritual food that shall make us grow 
into His likeness, and when we wake up in 
His likeness, we shall be satisfied. 


ANGLO-CATHOLICISM AND THE 
CHURCH. 
BY PRINCIPAL A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 
From The Contemporary Review, February, 1891. 


IN a previous paper* we discussed mod- 
ern Anglo-Catholicism from its rise as an 
archeological theory of the Church to its 
transformation into a sacerdotal and sym- 
bolical system inspired by evangelical be- 
liefs. The change is so marked, and has 
so affected the temper and methods of the 
men who embody the movement, that did 
we know only the first stage and the last 
we could not believe that they were mo- 
ments in the life of the same party. Ritual- 
ism, while the most superficial, is the least 
characteristic sign of the change; one 
deeper and more real is the supersession of 
the old aristocratic spirit by one humaner 
and more democratic. The new men are 
possessed, as the old were not, by mission- 
ary zeal, by the passion to reach and reclaim 
the masses, by the endeavour to make the 
Church the attractive home of the people, 
and the people the obedient sons of the 
Church. Whe religious polemics of the 
older men were often inspired by the in- 
tensest political antipathy to Liberalism and 
all its works, even when these were philan- 
thropic, or remedial ; but the new men are 
distinguished by a progressive spirit, which 
has tempted the more forward to grapple, 
in the interests of the poor, with our graver 
social problems, and even to help in their 
practical solution. Of course the country 
has changed at once with the party and be- 
vause of it, while common tendencies have 
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been at work in both, shaping their respec- 
tive activities, and modifying their mutual 
relations. ‘The sense of responsibility to 
the people, which is, of course, a tribute 
levied by their accession to power, has pene- 
trated what used to be called the governing 
classes ; the men who serve the State live 
under a more jealous criticism, and the men 
who minister in the Church have become 
more conscious of duties, parochial and na- 
tional. And for the clergy, the Anglo- 
Catholic revival has given at once form and 
sanction to this new consciousness of duty ; 
it has made them, while more priestly, more 
evangelical, ministers of a more ornate ser- 
vice, studiously seeking to help worship by 
a richer symbolism, and to teach dogma by 
amore elaborate ceremonial. Under their 
hands the Church has become a new institu- 
tion, more active, more aggressive, making 
claims that would have bewildered or amused 
the men of fifty years ago. But while 
merely academic claims are heard with 
scorn, claims supported by devoted lives, 
and illustrated by fulfilled duties, are, even 
when doubted, patiently endured. Respect 
is the simple right of the Anglo-Catholic 
men ; rigorous examination of their claims 
is the duty of those who at once love relig- 
ion and wish to obey the truth. 


I. 


1. In order to connect the present with 
the previous discussion, and to show how 
the newer Anglo-Catholicism stands related 
to the older, yet distinguished from it, we 
must attempt to discover and define their 
respective determinative principles. We 
may say, then, that the new men are less 
Anglican and more Catholic than the old ; 
their Church, while no less political or in- 
stitutional, is more ideal ; they conceive it 
more through a dogma or a philosophy than 
through a fixed and provincial, or limited 
tradition. The old and the new agree in 
identifying what may be described as a 
given framework of the Church with its 
essence ; they agree as to its polity, the 
value and functien of its sacraments, the 
origin, necessity, gradation, and secession 
of its orders. ‘These things must be that 
the Church may be; whatever may be 
changed or transcended, they must stand. 
In all its forms Anglo-Catholicism is a the- 
ory as to the necessity of a specific ministry 
to the Church, not of the Church to any 
ministry. But these points of agreement 
only emphasise the point of difference, with 
all that follows from it. This point may 
be stated thus : the determinative principle 
of the older men was historical—tradition, 
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but the determinative principle of the 

younger men is metaphysical—a doctrine. 

What we may term the immanent idea is in 

each case different ; in the one it was an 

objective model, or specific authority—cer- 

tain Fathers as interpreted by certain Angli- 

can divines ; but in the other it is an un- 

derlying philosophy or theology, which 

penetrates and modifies the whole concep- 

tion of the Church, and governs the methods 

and use of historical proof. ‘This philoso- 

phy or theology may be conveniently de- 

scribed, though by a species of synecdoche, 

as the notion of the Church in its Catholic 

or Anglican sense as ‘‘ naturally of a piece 
with the Incarnation’ ;* in other words, 

the Church is so construed through the In- 
carnation as to experience a kind of apothe- 
osis, as to become ‘‘a new and_ higher 
mode,’” or continued form of the profound- 
est mystery known to the Christian Faith. 

The poetry in the sublime and beautiful 
image of Paul, the Church is the body of 
Christ, is for the benefit of an institution 
turned into the most prosaic of prose. 
Truths that relate to the theanthropic Per- 
son. His sanctity, His sovereignty over 
mind, His authority over conscience through 
belief, become predicable of the Catholic 
Chureh which, as continuing the work of 
its Founder, is the only recognised way of 
man reaching God or God reaching man. 
** Access to God” is free to a man, provided 
he belongs to the one body; ‘* fellowship 
with God ” is possible ‘* only through mem- 
bership in the one body and by dependence 
on social sacraments,” ** of which ordained 
ministers are the appointed instruments.” + 
And so the Church, taken as strictly an 
episcopal and sacerdotal institution, becomes 
the mystical and ** Spirit-bearing’’ body, 
created and inhabited by Christ, and pos- 
sessed of all the energies, capabilities, and 
functions of a living organism. It may be 
conceived as a colossal individual whose 
years are centuries, whose life is continuous, 
and who is alone able, by virtue of its apos- 
tolic descent and proper administration of 
sacraments, to articulate and, as it were, 
realise Christ’s presence on earth. 

2. So much for the determinative idea ; 
now a word or twoas to its action on Anglo- 
Catholicism. For one thing, the point of 
emphasis was changed ; it passed from the 
Patristic period to the Church as one, liv- 
ing, catholic, continuous. The change was, 
as it were, from the idea of the law that 
ruled the body to the idea of the body that 

* Gore. “The Church and the Ministry,” p. 64; “ Lux 
Mundi,” p. 367. 


+ Thid., pp. 93-94. 
¢ ‘Lux Mundi,” p. 321. 
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made the law. The Church in a sense su- 
perseded the Fathers, and though Apostolic 
and Patristic voices are still heard with rev- 
erence, it is Jess as independent and more as 
organs through which the society has 
spoken ; they must be canonised that they 
may have authority. But this change in- 
volves another : the authority the older men 
appealed to was specific and concrete, an- 
tiquity as understood by recognised Angli- 
can scholars; but the authority of the 
younger men is more general and ideal, 
either a composite abstraction spoken of in 
historical terms as *‘ the Catholic Church,” 
or a series of selected opinions called ‘* the 
Catholic tradition.”” By the very terms of 
the appeal, and the logical necessities of the 
situation, the authority appealed to is 
masked and made but an echo of the ap- 
pealing voice, for an eclectic Catholicism is 
the most arbitrary of individualisms ; it is 
but subjective tendencies or judgments done 
into ecumenical formule. And this in- 
volves another difference: the older men 
defended dogma by institutions, the younger 
defend institutions by dogma, which means 
that the attitude of the mind to the ideal - 
contents of religion and to the intellectual 
tendencies of the age has changed. The 
old attitude to reason was hostile, the new 
is friendly ; the older men had the idea of 
an authority that must be obeyed, but the 
younger have the idea of an authority that 
can be adapted to living thought. The 
Anglicans laboured so to organise the 
Church after a definite ideal that it might 
the more effectually resist the modern spirit, 
but the Catholics endeavour so to construe 
the traditional creed as to make it incor- 
porate the ideas of the age. The Anglican 
idea of the Church was more concrete, and 
of authority more defined ; while the Catho- 
lic idea of authority is more elastic, and of 
the Church, on the intellectual side, more 
flexible—so much so that it is conceived as 
able to assimilate all pew material, to wel- 
come and give place*to all new knowledge.* 
In a word, a new philosophy, and, as a con- 
sequence, a new theology, has penetrated 
the Anglican system, and, though old terms 
and positions survive, the philosophy has 
just to be allowed to do its work, and the 
new will not be as the old. 


If. 


Now, my purpose is to attempt a criti- 
cism of this new Anglo-Catholicism from 
both the philosophical and historical sides, 
that is, to essay to examine it in the light 


*‘*Lux Mundi,” Preface, p. ix. 
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both of its own fundamental idea and the 
new knowledge it has endeavoured to as- 
similate. This criticism proceeds from no 
lack of sympathy with the men who would 
bring the Christian faith into happy and 
efficient relation to the life and thought of 
to-day ; indeed, its one purpose is to bea 
contribution to this aim. In order to such 
a relation, two things are necessary—equal 
and adequate justice must be done, on the 
one hand, to the Faith, and, on the other, 
to the mind and needs of the age. The sys- 
tem that does justice to neither does injury 
to both. 

1. This determines the starting point of 
our criticism : the age must be looked at in 
relation to the Church, as well as the 
Church to the age. ‘To the being of the 
age the Church has contributed ; has there- 
fore its own share of responsibility for what 
the age is. In the age it lives with this as 
its clear duty—to turn for living men the 
idealities of religion into the realities of 
being. Hence the problem of the age to 
the Church may be stated thus :—How can 
the Christian Faith be made to the living 
reason most credible and to the living con- 
science most authoritative ? How can it be 
made so to pervade the atmosphere we 
breathe and impregnate the soil on which 
we grow as to be, as if by a natural process, 
incorporated into our being, or as to be- 
come the determinative factor of our per- 
sonal characters, ideals, ends, and of our 
collective customs, institutions, laws ? To 
have the problem so stated is to feel re- 
buked and humbled. We are in the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian era; for 
almost all these centuries Christianity has 
lived on our soil, for the greater part of 
them we have been formally and ostensibly 
Christian. Yet we are faced by problems 
which imply that there are whole provinces 
of our national and social life where Chris- 
tianity as a religion has little place and less 
force, and a multitude of minds for whom 
it has as a Faith no reality, no credibility, 
and no authority. At such a moment to 
profess pessimism were to confess to defeat ; 
but to cultivate optimism were to prepare 
for extinction. No man who believes in 
the Christian religion can despair of its suc- 
cess ; no man who loves his people can be 
satisfied with their state, or persuade him- 
self that it proves the sufficiency of the 
church or churches which have been charged 
with the realisation of the religion. Class 
interests, passions, prejudices, still reign 
untempered by love ; they have grown more 
bitter and dangerous since they have come 
to contend hand to hand, foot to foot, for 
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the seat of sovereignty. The rebellion arms 
“an quell may be easily ended ; but the 
slow revolution worked by inexorable law 
mocks at arms or dynastic forces, and can 
be changed into a beneficent process only 
by the gracious energies of religion. Such 
a revolution is even now in process ; but 
has religion so penetrated the people by 
whom it is being accomplished that the 
Church can watch its completion with a 
light heart and an easy conscience ? Our 
political problems are grave, but our eco- 
nomical are graver, and still more grave are 
our social. ‘Toward the solution of the 
economical many natural factors are co- 
operating ; the intellects and energies en- 
gaged in the industries are, by combina. 
tions, councils, arbitrations, and enlarged 
education, contributing, by securing the 
more equal and equitable distribution of 
wealth, to the creation of happier condi- 
tions. But in the solution of our social 
problems the supreme factor is the religious, 
the factor that fashions upright, honour- 
able, beneficent men, that substitutes the 
reign of ordering love for Rousseau’s social 
contract or the iron hand of Hobbes’ Strong 
Man. Of all States, a democratic most 
needs in its governors and guides, virtue, 
integrity, disinterestedness of motive, san- 
ity of intellect, and inflexibility of moral 
will; but while we cultivate politics with 
passion, do we not leave the creation of the 
politician to chance? Have our people 
been constrained to conceive that the office 
of the statesman is not less sacred than the 
office of the churchman, and demands, be- 
cause of its greater perils and more manifold 
temptations, a more enlightened conscience 
and a larger endowment of grace? Few 
things are more disastrous to a society than 
the substitution of conventional for moral 
standards of judgment, and is it too much 
to say that the society most purely ecclesi- 
astical is also the most thoroughly conven- 
tional ? Immoralities live as they have 
never lived before in the public eye, and 
the scandals of the West End do more to 
debauch the national conscience than all the 
sordid vice and gaunt poverty of the East. 
We seem to have reached a state where evil 
has more solidarity than good: rich and 
poor meet together, and understand each 
other more in their vices than in their re- 
ligion, which ought to have destroyed their 
vices, root and branch. But within the 
community there lives this difference : the 
rich have the gift of oblivion in a higher 
degree than the poor. The easy conscience 
of society sweetly forgives the man who has 
sown his wild oats, but the retentive mem- 
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ory of the people does not so readily forget 
the ruin he may have worked in the process. 
‘These and things like these formulate grave 
problems for the Church. How have they 
come to be? How is their being to be 
ended ? The higher the theory of the 
Church the deeper ought to be the notion 
of its responsibility ; the greater our idea 
of its power and its function the more 
sternly must we judge its failure. Wisdom 
is justified by her works, but if the works 
are not there, or there in an altogether in- 
adequate degree, what becomes of the justi- 
fication ? 

2. But deeper than all others are the 
problems that concern belief. The living 
intellect and the historical faith have some- 
how drifted, if not asunder, yet out of rela- 
tion, and where truth does not live to the 
reason it can have no authority for the con- 
science. ‘he characteristic of the age is 
here not so much unbelief as a want of be- 
lief, so extensively and uniformly diffused 
as to represent a common tendency rather 
than specific causes. It is distributed 
through all classes, and is peculiar to none, 
though it receives in each characteristic ex- 
pression. Among the less skilled labourers 
it is simply indifference ; poverty shows no 
mercy to ideals, thinking that what brings 
no amelioration is entitled to no reverence. 
The man who with hungry mouths to feed 
struggles with failing strength to feed them, 
will not long continue to find comfort in 
contemplating the beauty and sufficiency of 
abstract truth. The response of the poor 
to a religion which has no concern or cure 
for poverty, is neglect of the religion. 
Again, the hard-headed artisan has dittieul- 
ties of another and more varied order, and 
they grow with his rather moody and de- 
fiant independence. He is proud, sensitive 
to small things, especially if touched with 
affront or condescension or disdain, and 
conscious of a manhood too honourable to 
brook those class and caste distinctions that 
are often only the more emphasised by the 
circumstances and conventions of common 
worship. Or he brings a vigorous intellect, 
all the severer in its logic for being without 
formal culture, to bear on formule that 
have survived their occasion or lost their 
original sense, and yet have in his mind 
continued to be identified with the essence 
of religion, and he forthwith resolves the 
formule and the religion into a series of 
fantastic absurdities, which only folly or 
knavery or the blindest self-interest can 
tempt men to believe. The parson or 
preacher he regards with lofty scorn as the 
mercenary impersonation of all the super- 


» 
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stitions he most despises, and his most effec- 
tive and offensive weapons of assault he 
draws from the Old Testament Scriptures 
conceived as so inspired that every word, 
character, and event is due to the direct 
action of the Almighty. In the educated 
classes similar types of unbelief, often in 
still cruder forms, are represented, only here 
fashion and current tendencies account for 
more. ‘The fleshly materialism of our gilded 
youth, too gross to care for any intellectual 
justification, is an utterly vile thing: while 
noble purposes may live within and speak 
through the reason and conscience of the 
secularist artisan. The doubt that is too 
indolent to reason or to be reasoned with, 
or that is indulged as a private intellectual 
luxury, or that is used to give point and 
flavour to an otherwise vacuous cynicism, 
the agnosticism that speaks the language of 
one set, and the pessimism that repeats the 
formule of another, the cultivated indiffer- 
ence that treats as bad form every allusion 
to religion, the culture that believes in 
translating dogma into the language of the 
club or the coterie, the scientific temper 
that despises religion, or benevolently deals 
with it as if it were a thing for weak or dis- 
honest intellects, because it does not follow 
the processes or attain the results of some 
science misdescribed as exact—these and 
many similar phases of floating opinion may 
be found in society and in literature. They 
are easily over-estimated, easily under-esti- 
mated, and still more easily misconceived. 
Singly they may be insignificant, but col- 
lectively their significance is immense. 
They mean that the unsettlement of belief 
is general; that men cannot think, or 
speak, in the society of the thoughtful, 
without feeling it; that in religious mat- 
ters it is true courtesy to assume difference, 
and avoid speech ; and that it is only rea- 
sonable to suppose that every new science 
will be in conflict with the old faith. But 
the fateful agitation is not the superficial ; 
it is rather the deeper movement of thought 
that throws up and throws out the bubbles 
and eddies of the surface. The old concep- 
tion of nature and man, of the universe and 
its history, is breaking up; a new concep- 
tion is making its way into the collective 
consciousness, and becoming the regulative 
principle of all its thinking, with the in- 
evitable result that religious beliefs, if they 
are to live, must undergo a correspondent 
transformation. Our most real and radical 
scientific inquiries raise questions as to cre- 
ation, the Creator and His mode of work- 
ing, as to man and his origin, the being of 
sin, the birth of religion, the reality of prog- 
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ress ; our most rigorous and fruitful histori- 
cal inquiries deal with the genesis of social 
and religious institutions, the evolution of 
thought, the formation and growth, now of 
mythologies, now of theologies ; the place 
and composition of religious books, the ap- 
pearance and action of religious personal- 
ities ; and these in the most inexorable way 
compel men, if they would be reasonable 
while religious, to ask how the new methods 
affect their own beliefs. The scientific 
temper of to-day may be described as a pas- 
sion to explore and explain origins, and to 
find out the reason and method of a thing’s 
becoming ; and it is so universal that no 
belief or institution can escape the inquiry, 
how, when, and why it came to be. This 
means that the ultimate problem of a Church 
is not to explain the faith it has authorita- 
tively defined, but to vindicate the process 
by which it beeame possessed of the author- 
ity to define it, the competence to enforce 
what it has defined. Hence the final word 
of our age to Anglo-Catholicism, and all 
modes of theology and religion by authori- 
tative institutions is this: What claims to 
authenticate our most fundamental beliefs 
must have nothing dubious about its own 
title deeds. 

These paragraphs have not been all digres- 
sion; they have made one thing evident : 
the religion has not been so interpreted by 
the societies or Churches whose mission it 
is to realise it as to have penetrated, pos- 
sessed and commanded the English people. 
Weare still far from the kingdom of heaven ; 
and of all evidences of truth, alike as re- 
gards a man and a society, the most infalli- 
ble is the ancient canon, ‘* By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” This is not to be 
construed as a word of reproach against the 
English Church asa Church. The writer 
feels that there is nothing less noble or more 
despicable than the mutual reproaches of 
religious men and societies, or the memory 
too mindful of past faults, and too forgetful 
of present duties, especially those of charity 
and truth; but ‘what he means is, that 
those who claim that a given Church is the 
one and exclusive divinely created and 
guided Church of Christ for the English 
people, are not dealt with seriously unless 
their Church be required to have lived up 
to its character, and have proved it through 
its works. There is no tribute to a man or 
institution like the demand that he or it be 
no less or no worse than his or its claims. 
Now, it is not too much to say, in the face 
of what has been said, that the Church has 
not made its supernatural character obvious 
by its works ; and for an institution that 


must be supernatural to be anything at all, 
this is certainly a serious circumstance. If 
its character and claims are thipgs that have 
still, after all these centuries of opportunity 
and endeavour, to be proved by an argu- 
mentative and evidential process, then the 
process must be cogent indeed, sufficient at 
least to satisfy a reason both scientific and 
reverent. An age which deeply reveres 
good things well done, but is dubious and 
slow of conviction as to high abstract claims, 
is a trying age for a system or a society 
whose claims are mainly abstract, and whose 
evidences are not very apparent in the realm 
of the real. 


IIl. 


Our first concern must be with the most 
radical matter—the doctrine of the Church. 

We have already seen something of the 
claims made by the Anglo-Catholics on its 
behalf. It is Christ’s Spirit-bearing body, 
** the special and covenanted sphere of Ilis 
regular and uniform operations.”"** The 
Church has a finality which belongs to its 
very essence, *‘ expressed in the once for all 
delivered faith, in the fulness of the once 
for all given grace, in ‘the Visible Society 
once for all instituted,” ** and in a once for 
all empowered and commissioned minis- 
try.” + By virtue of the first it is the cus- 
todian and interpreter of the truth: by 
virtue of the second it possesses the Sacra- 
ments, which are instruments for the com- 
munication of grace ; because of the third 
the Church is a political unity into which 
man must be incorporated to be truly and 
effectually saved ; in the fourth ‘* the in- 
strument of unity” is supplied, ** and no 
man can share her (the Churech’s) fellow- 
ship except in acceptance of the offices of 
her ministry.” { Now, of these the last is 
the greatest and most essential ; though it 
may be argued, all are alike necessary and 
distinction between necessities cannot be 
drawn ; yet here this distinction exists, the 
apostolic ministry is the condition through 
which the other things are ; it is primary, 
they are secondary and sequent ; without 
it there can be no unity, no sacramental 
grace, no authoritative transmission and 
definition of truth; with it these things 
cannot but be. 

1. Now, what does this doctrine mean ? 
Is it a theory of the ministry or of the com- 
munity, of the political system or of the 
people who live under it, and for whose 
good it exists: of the forms under which 
communion is decreed to be possible, or of 


*** Lux Mundi,” pp. 321-322. 
+“ The Church and the Ministry," pp. 64-65. +~ Ibid. p. 86. 
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the saints who hold communion? ‘The 
question as to the relation between the vari- 
ous factors constitutive of the State—the 
Sovereign and the Citizens, the Magistracy 
und the People, the polity and the com- 
munity—is as old as the study of politics, 
and it is as much native and as necessary in 
the ecclesiastical as in the civil sphere. In 
both there are the same types of political 
theory, involving questions identical in 
principle and substance, though somewhat 
different in form, as to the origin, basis, 
limits, conditions, and ends of authority. 
The types may, after Aristotle, be distin- 
guished into three, each capable of existing 
in two forms, a legitimate and an illegiti- 
mate, the monarchical, the aristocratic, or 
oligarchical, and the constitutional or demo- 
eratic.* If monarchical, the monarchy may 
be either absolute or limited ; if absolute, 
it will be in the civil sphere an Autocracy, 
in the ecclesiastical a Papacy—its attribute 
in the realm of civil law being supremacy, 
but in the ecclesiastical, as the realm of 
opinion, infallibility. If it be a limited 
monarchy, the limitation must come either 
from the law, which stands above the king 
and makes him a responsible ruler, or from 
a co-ordinate authority which stands over 
against and qualifies his, In the ecclesiasti- 
cal sphere the former is represented by the 
Grallican theory, the latter by what we may 
call the Frankish and the older ‘Teutonic 
theories or customs, which governed the 
relations between Church and State before 
the days of Hildebrand and the Hohen- 
staufen. If the political type be oligarchi- 
cal, it becomes in the civil system an aris- 
tocracy, in the ecclesiastical either a hier- 
ocracy or an episcopacy. Its distinctive 
note is that it must be self-perpetuating ; 
i.¢., the means of continuing and propagat- 
ing the order must be within the order, and 
cannot be delegated to any one or anything 
without. This is secured in the aristocratic 
and in certain hierocratic systems by a rigid 
law of hereditary inheritance, but in the 
episcopal by an equally rigid law of official 
succession, ordination or consecration of 
bishops by bishops: in other words, acces- 
sion to office by act and sanction of those 
who already hold it. Of course, each of 
these systems has a theory of origin corre- 
sponding to its own peculiar form and needs. 
Where the law of hereditary inheritance 
reigns, the theory is, in the civil sphere, 
either supernatural, an ordination of God, 
or natural, due to the superior strength or 
wisdom of some ancestor, or to some imag- 





* * Politics,” iii. 7. 


inary contract; but in the ecclesiastical 
sphere, it is the creation or election by God 
of some special family or tribe ; while where 
the law of official succession reigns, it as 
naturally seeks its warrant or justification 
in a doctrine of divine institution and trans- 
mitted authority. If, again, the political 
type be democratic, it may either be indi- 
rect and representative, where the authority 
is delegated to certain persons, either of a 
special order, or simply as citizens of good 
repute ; or it may be direct and collective, 
where the enfranchised, or simply the citi- 
zens, act together and as a whole. The 
former has its counterpart in the civil 
realm, though only in a very partial degree, 
in ancient Rome; in a fuller degree in our 
modern Republics ; but in the ecclesiastical 
it takes shape as Presbytery. The latter 
may be seen, on the one hand, in the an- 
cient Greek. cities, on the other, in the In- 
dependent or Congregational Churches. 

But one thing marks all these political 
types—they are polities, methods and forms 
of government, of immense significance as 
such, but as no more. Taken at their very 
utmost valuation, they represent the frame- 
work of the State, do not describe its es- 
sence, they affect and condition, but do not 
constitute its life. A Greek eity might 
change from a tyranny to an oligarchy, or 
to a democracy, but it remained Greek still. 
Rome did not cease to be when the Repub- 
lie became the Empire; France has tried 
many polities, but still remains France. 
The State is the people ; the polity is the 
system under which they are organized, and 
which may be changed without any change 
of the people. Salmasius said, ‘* It is ab- 
surd to argue that kingdoms were before 
kings, for it is through kings that king- 
doms are ; did no king reign there could be 
no kingdom.” But Milton replied, *‘ King- 
doms, indeed, were not before kings, but 
peoples were, and it is for and through peo- 
ples that both kings and kingdoms exist.” 
And it is the same in the ecclesiastical as in 
the civil realm; it is neither the bishops 
nor the clergy that constitute the Church, 
but the Church that constitutes the clergy. 
‘The Church was before they were ; they are 
by it, and through it, and for it ; they owe 
their being and succession to it ; it does not 
depend for its unity upon them, but upon 
its Head and its relation toHim. The peo- 
ple are His ; without His people no polity 
can be. With His people, some polity musé 
be, but of what sort it is not for any special 
order to determine. 

Now, the cardinal vice of this Anglo- 
Catholicism is that it makes the secondary 
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element primary, the primary secondary, 
and turns a mere ecclesiastical polity, w hich 
has lost touch of the concrete and the real, 
into a substantive doctrine of the Church. 
It makes the polity, instead of the people, 
the constituent factor or authority. — It 
atlirms the apostolic descent of the clergy, 
but forgets the apostolic descent of the 
Chureh. It argues concerning the minis- 
try as men in the seventeenth century used 
to argue concerning the king; the divine 
rights once claimed for him are still claimed 
for priests, and proved in similar methods 
by the help of similar assumptions. And 
the similarity does not end with Filmer. 
It represents too deep a tendency in human 
nature to be without analogies, as every 
student of comparative religion knows only 
too well, in wider and more distant fields. 
But one thing is clear: no theory of either 
the Church or its polity can be adequate 
which does not do justice to the facts, that 
is, to the collective Christian people, and 
the creative Source of all their life. The 
best polity for a State is the polity that 
secures the greatest possible good to the 
whole, doing completest justice alike to the 
obscurest citizen and the most illustrious, 
but the polity that shuts outside the Church 
as immense a body of holy men as are to be 
found within it, is a polity that does no 
justice to the ways of God or the actual 
condition of man. In all questions of this 
sort there are two points of view : Men may 
reason downwards from the polity to the 
people, and say, ** The Maker of the world, 
the Founder of the society, made this polity 
which we embody and administer, and you 
cannot be His people unless you live under 
His polity ; on it, and our administration 
of it, His grace so depends that without us 
and our instruments it will not be communi- 
vated to you.’’ Or men may reason up- 
wards from the people to the polity, and 
say : “‘ God made the people, His Spirit re- 
newed them, inhabits them. The polity 
must express and represent the Spirit of 
God in the people; articulate. organise, 
and direct their energies. They are first, 
it is second ; proceeds, indeed, from God, 
but comes through them, and only what is 
their creation has His sanction.” Of these 
two points of view, the former may be 
termed the high clerical, the latter the high 
Chureh. What begins and ends with the 
ministry may exalt the clergy ; what exalts 
the Church must never lose hold of the 
people, the saints called and approved of 
God. 

2. Enough has been said as to this dis- 
tinction, but its theological and historical 
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significance may be illustrated by a phrase 
elaborately despised and misunderstood by) 
Anglo-Catholics—‘** The Invisible Church.” 
The date of its origin is a small matter. 
New conditions so combine or affect old 
ideas as to demand new names. If theology 
used no terms, or allowed no ideas save 
those found in the Fathers, its life would 
soon cease, and nowhere sooner than in 
Anglo-Catholicism. One thing is certain, 
the phrase represents elements and ideas the 
Reformers owed to Augustine. His doc- 
trine of the Chureh was confronted with 
two great difficulties, one real or social, the 
other ideal or theological. ‘The real was 
the presence within it of the unworthy, the 
impure, or the hypocritical—men who did 
not belong to the Society of the Saved. 
Hence he had to distinguish between the 
ideal and the actual or the real and counter- 
feit Church.* The Reformers had to face 
this contradiction in a far more aggravated 
form, and they said, ‘* Since these impure, 
hypocritical men, though they are visibly 
within are really without the Church, let 
us cease to use false words, and say—of the 
Church as God knows it, They are no mem- 
bers. Our actual is not identical with God’s 
ideal.” But the theological difficulty was 
more serious ; Augustine’s Church, as sacer- 
dotal, was conditional—by acts and sacra- 
ments men could be incorporated into it ; 
but his theology was unconditional—grace 
was absolute, and men were saved by the 
will of God.+ If the decree is absolute in 
the theology, the ecclesiology cannot be 
allowed to make salvation conditional ; yet 
a conditional salvation is of the very essence 
of a Church that saves or communicates 
grace by the sacraments. Hence, Augus- 
tine might have argued that men were pre- 
destinated to baptism, but he could not con- 
sistently argue that men were regenerated 
through baptism. And as in face of the 
facts he could not maintain, as his two doc- 
trines required, that there were only the 
elect within the Church and only the repro- 
bate without, and as he had to admit that 


***De Doctr. Christ.”’ iii. 32. Non enim revera Domini 
corpus est, quod cum illo non erit in #ternum : sed dicendum 
fuit, De Domini corpore vero atque permixto, aut, vero atque 
simulato, vel quid shed : quia non solum in wternum, verum 
etiam nunc hypocritae non cum illo esse dicendi sunt, quamvis 
in ejus esse videantur Ecclesia. Unde poterat ista regula et 
sic appellari, ut diccretur de * rmixta (instead of bipartita) 


Ecclesia. Cf. ** Unit. Eccl.’ ¢ 23. Multi sunt in sacramen- 
torum communione cum eoclesia et tamen jam non sunt in 
ecclesia. ‘Cont. Litt. Petil. ii. 10,24. Dico ad semen Abra 


hae, quod est in omnibus gentibus, non pertinere, si quid non 
recite vobis factum est, fortasse a palea dominicae segetis."’ 
This division was so sharp in Augustine, that he, like the Re- 
formers, was charged with believing in the existence of duas 
Ecclesias. ‘* Brevic. Coll. cum Donat.” iii. 10. The criticism 
was just as valid in the one case as in the other, and no more ! 

+ Cf. with above, Angus , “In Joh. Evang.” xlv. 12. ** Se- 
cundum istam ergo prescientiam Dei et predestinationem, 
quam mult# oves foris, quam multi lupi intus ; et quam multe 
oves intus, et quam multi Jupi foris !” 
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there were elect as well as reprobates with- 
out, and reprobates as well as elect within, 
he had to allow the two positions to remain 
aus unreconciled antitheses, or rather as radi- 
cal contradictions. The elect were the real 
members of the Church, the non-elect, 
though in its communion, were but sem- 
blances. The reformed theologians devel- 
oped Augustine’s position into logical con- 
sistency by conceiving the Church through 
its ultimate constitutive factor, the will of 
(iod. So construed, it became the society 
of the elect, or company of the predesti- 
nated, or, simply, the Church invisible, while 
the visible was the mixed body who lived in 
outward profession. But this only showed 
that the inheritance of Augustine was di- 
vided ; the Catholics succeeded to his pol- 
ity, the Reformers to his theology. The 
anti-Donatist was the Father of the visible 
Church, but the anti-Pelagian, the Father 
of the invisible. 

But this leaves us with the question, 
What did the Reformers mean by the 
phrase ‘* Invisible Church’? ? We can 
easily see what they did not mean. They 
did not intend to reduce, but rather to en- 
hance the reality, necessity, and importance 
of the visible Church * within which the in- 
visible lived and without which it could not 
be.¢ Nor did they mean to deny the unity 
und continuity of the Church ; but rather 
to affirm both, though in a form that aimed 
at being just to all the facts, and the whole 
truth as to the redeeming activity of God. 
Nor did they use the phrases, as Bellarmine 
with the skilful misunderstanding of con- 
troversial genius maintained, to denote two 
Churches, but rather to express two ideas 
that were related as the body and soul of 
man.§ The ‘* Invisible Church” was no 
‘Civitas Platonica,’’ nor was the visible an 
organised accident, or series of expediencies. 
Each was necessary to the other, and both 
to the complete expression of so rich and 
complex an idea as the Church of Christ. 
In the first place, that could not be an ** ee- 
clesia sensibilis,’’ for did not the Creed say, 
‘**T believe in the Holy Catholic Church 7” 
But the things of faith are invisible : God 
who loves, Christ who saves, the Spirit 
which renews the soul, are unseen: un- 


* Of it John C alvin said :—* Discamus vel uno matris elogio 
quam ut ilis sit nobis ejyus cogni tio. imo necessaria : quan do 
non al iu sest ip vit am ing gvressus nis i nos ipsac one ipis at in utero, 
nisi pariat, nisi nos alat suis uberibus. denique sub custodia et 
gubernatione sua nos tueatur. donee exuti carne mortali similes 
erimus angelis.** ‘Inst. Rel. Christ.” iv. 1,4. C€ f. Catechis. 
Major, ii. 3, 42 


+ Hence the formula : “ Ecclesia invis sibilis non extra visi- 


bile m est quaerenda. sed illa huic est inclusa. 
Apol. Confes, Augus.”’ art. iv. p. 146. 
i Luther, Werke, xviii. p 12-15 (ed. Walch). Cf. Hollazins, 
p. 1288. And Gcrhard, * Loci,” xi, 81, 82, and ** Confes. 
Cath.” p. 207 (ed. 1679), 
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seen, too, is the soul they love, and save, 
and renew ; and unseen the society consti- 
tuted of God out of this and all other souls 
He has saved. In the next place, the body 
that claims to be the one Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Church does not possess any one 
of its attributes ; it is not one, for it is di- 
vided into many sects, and has been the 
fruitful mother of divisions ; it is not holy, 
for within and over it are many evil men ; 
and to its working, evil forces have con- 
tributed as powerfully as good; it is not 
Catholic, for it is Roman ; nor is it Apos- 
tolic, for it has exchanged the ministry cf 
service for the functions of empire. Over 
against and within this political and juridi- 
cal body stands the Society of the saints of 
(rod, enjoying a communion, which, though 
informal or unconscious, is real in propor- 
tion as it is rooted in the Divine. Again, 
the saving of man is an act and work of 
grace ; all its terms are spiritual and free ; 
its very nature would be changed were it 
bound to institutions of man’s making and 
ordering. Justification by an institution is 
the very negation of justification by faith ; 
the more it is magnified the more is the sole 
ability to justify of the spiritual Person who 
impersonates the saving energies of God 
limited and lowered, and His claim to 
achieve through faith the saving change in 
man, qualified and conditioned. Then, as 
it is persons God saves, it is a people He 
constitutes; and as He loves them, and 
they love Him, they must be able to enjoy 
His fellowship in spite of anything any 
juridical society on earth has done or can 
do. Under this aspect, there is a double 
idea to express, the idea that all who love 
God form a society with, and before, and 
under the God they love, and the idea that 
this society, as bound to no terms of man’s 
making, is realised in the realm of the tran- 
scendental and eternal. Now, what term 
can better express this double idea than 
‘Invisible Church?” It lifts us at once 
into the region where all the realities are 
transcendental and all are spiritual, where 
God is all in all to man and man lives in 
conscious fellowship with God, and loving 
obedience to Him. 

3. We have been concerned, not with the 
truth or falsity of the idea, simply with the 
meaning and import of the phrase; but 
this much may be said: it has more of the 
historical and Catholic spirit than the phrase 
in whose interest it has been so proudly de 
spised. It was an attempt to find an idea 
of the Church as large and deep as the ac- 
tivity of God, yet as varied and free as the 
spirit of man. It endeavoured to rescue 
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the people of God from bondage to a juridi- 
eal letter, and restore them to their rightful 
place in His spiritual order. There was 
nothing Luther more loved: to say and to 
emphasise than this—Church meant people, 
saintly, Catholic, Christian, daily being 
sanctified and made into a holy Christen- 
dom. And in so speaking he agreed with 
the Catholicity of the Early Ages. As Jus- 
tin counted all truth to be of Christ, as 
Clement found prophecy in Hellenic phi- 
losophy as well as in the Hebrew Law, as 
Augustine believed that there had been a 
Christianity before Christ, so Luther held, 
translating the Patristic abstract into his 
own brave concrete, that wherever the holy 
soul is, whether under the Papacy or amid 
the Turks, there is the Church. And sim- 
ply because so transcendental and divine, it 
must have a phenomenal form. ‘The finite 
persons who compose it are men ; its Found- 
er was an historical Person, and defined 
the elements necessary to the visible being 
of His society. These are two, the Word 
and the Sacraments, or the Gospel by which 
men are saved, and the symbols which at 
once express their relation to a common 
Head and bind them into a common Brother- 
hood. Where these are there is a Church ; 
more than these need not be. Forms of 
polity are matters to be determined by saved 
people, not by consecrated priests. The 
people are primary, the polity is secondary, 
and the polity which best articulates the 
religion for the people and best organises 
the people for the purposes of the religion, 
is for the time and place the best polity. 
Particular churches with their specific poli- 
ties do not break the unity of the Catholic 
Church visible, while their faith and love 
constitute the unity of the invisible. It is 
only where accidents are made of the es- 
sence of the Church that schisms are cre- 
ated, for schism is but an ordinance of man 
turned into an imperative law of God, and 
as such forced upon His free people. The 
phrase *‘ visible and invisible Church” may 
be open to manifold criticisms, for the idea 
was large, and human speech is limited, and 
the ability to read the mind within it more 
limited still ; but surely we may say that in 
all the elements of sublimity and Catholic- 
ity, official Catholicism, especially in its 
Anglican form, is alongside this belief of 
**the new sectaries of the sixteenth cen- 
tury” only as ‘‘ moonlight unto sunlight, 
and as water unto wine.”’ 


IV. 
But to return: our contention hitherto 
has been that the Anglo-Catholic is no the- 


ory of the Church, but only of a specific 
polity, or, in other words, it is the doctrine 
that certain officials or an oligarchy of a 
given kind is necessary to the existence of 
the ecclesia. This, however, is too abstract 
a contention to stand alone, and may he 
answered thus: ** We are not dealing with 
a natural society, but with a society at once 
supernatural and historical. What its con- 
stitution is, is a question of revelation and 
history. Our Chureh is the Church Christ 
founded ; its constitution is of His making, 
not of ours ; His laws we are free to obey, 
but not to change.’’ The question now 
becomes one of historical criticism and ex- 
egesis ; as such it is too large to be dealt 
with here ; all that is possible is to discuss 
a cardinal point here and there. 

The appeal is, in the first instance, to the 
New Testament. What sort of society did 
the Founder of Christianity institute? Was 
it constituted on the lines of this Catholi- 
cism, emphasising an oligarchical and sacer- 
dotal polity as the sine qua non of the 
Chureh? What this system conceives to be 
the Church, is, as it conceives it, not sim- 
ply the most vital thing in the Christian 
religion, but is the religion: on it every- 
thing depends, Seriptures, doctrine, aceept- 
able worship, faith, and life. Without is 
** the sphere of the uncovenanted mercies” 
of God; within are the hnown and recog- 
nised operations of His grace. Now, it is 
evident that a matter not simply fundamen- 
tal, but through and through essential to 
the being of the religiou, ought to be of all 
things the clearest and most indubitable in 
the religion, especially to all those who have 
no wish but to know it in its purest and be- 
lieve it in its truest form. Is it so? Has 
the Founder, or have His apostles, made 
the main lines or elements in this Catholli- 
cism so explicit that we must hold it as the 
only and veritable and imperative law of 
Hlis society ? This is our present question. 

1. Now, the first thing to be noted is this 
—a curious contrast between the language 
of Jesus and our modern Catholics. Their 
phrase is ** the Church ;” His is ** the king- 
dom of Heaven’’ or ‘* of God,” or simply 
*“My kingdom.’’ The mere figures are 
significant : the term ‘‘ kingdom’’ is used 
in the Gospels to denote His society 112 
times, and almost always by Himself; but 
** Church” only twice. Ina recent Angli- 
can essay on the Church, the phrase ** king- 
dom of heaven” occurs but twice ; in a book 
of 424 pages on ** the Church and the Min- 
istry,” which has much to say about the 
** Ministry,”’ but almost nothing about the 
** Church,” only three pages are devoted to 
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a perfunctory discussion of the relation be- 
tween the Church and the kingdom. Now, 
the names are either synonymous or they 
are not. If they are synonymous, it must 
be possible to translate the Church into the 
terms of the kingdom, and the kingdom 
into the terms of the Church. If they are 
not, then the kingdom as Christ’s most 
used, most emphasised, and most descrip- 
tive name for His society, must contain His 
determinative idea; ¢.¢., the Church must 
be construed through the kingdom, not the 
kingdom through the Church. If the first 
position be chosen, then the Anglicans who 
have so forgotten the kingdom have failed 
to interpret the Church; if the second, 
then there is behind and beneath the Church 
another, as it were, aboriginal idea of the 
Christian society to which they have given 
no adequate recognition, and for which they 
have found no fit place. In the one case, 
their idea of the Churen is not adequate ; 
in the other, their Church is not the ulti- 
mate normal polity or social ideal of Jesus. 

The idea of the kingdom, then, is primary. 
He comes to found or create it. His instru- 
ment is preaching or teaching ;* His mes- 
sage is the gospel of the kingdom.+ He is 
the Sower who casts the seed, which is the 
Word, into the hearts of men.{ He defines it 
by various terms; it is ‘* of heaven’’ § in 
contradistinction to the ** kingdoms of the 
world,’ 7.¢., it has none of the violence, 
the policies, the evils of the earth; it is 
‘fof God ” | in distinction from ‘* the king- 
dom of Satan,” é.e., it is the realm of heal- 
ing, harmony, love, and beneficence. It is 
a kingdom of the truth, 7.e.,.@ He is a King 
by virtue of His being and bearing witness 
to the truth, and His citizens are the men 
who, being of the truth, hear His voice. 
It is present,** men may enter it.tf are even 
within it.{{ the terms of entrance are obe- 
dience to the Word,s$ or the child-like 
spirit.||]| It comes without observation,© © 
spreads quietly like leaven,*** grows like 
seed.+++ It is ethical in character ; to seek 
it is to seek the righteousness of God, [ff] to 
pray for its coming is to ask that the will 
of God may be done on earth as in heaven. $$$ 
The men it honours and rewards are the 
poor in spirit, the persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake, those who do the will of God, 
confess Christ before men, cultivate His 

* Matt. iv. 17, 33 + Matt. ix. 35; Mark i. 14; Lu. viii. 1. 

t Matt. xiii. 3, 19, 23, cf. xxiv. 7, and John xviii. 36. 

§ Matt. v. 19; xviii. 4; xix, 12. 

Matt. xii. 28. cf. 26; Lu. xi. W, ef. 17, 18. 

€ John xviii. 37 

** Lu. xvii. 21; Matt. v. 3, xii. 28: Mark x 14 

++ Matt. xxi. 31. 


§§ Matt. xii. 19, 52. Matt. xxiii. 3: xix. 14. 
€¢ Luke xvii. 2. *** Matt. xiii. 33. 


+t+ Matt. xiii. 31, 32. $tt Matt. vi. 33. §$§ Matt. vi. 10. 


+> Matt. xi. 11; Lu. vii. 28. 
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spirit, live His life of ministry and grece.* 
The signs of the kingdom are all spiritu:! 
and ethical, relate to gracious helpfulness 
and service, never to officers or acts of cere- 
monial.f It is universal, open to all, 
without respect to place or race.f{ 

Now, two remarkable things are suggested 
by these characteristics : (1) the essential 
notes of the kingdom are not those of the 
Catholic Church or, conversely, the essen- 
tial notes of the Church are not to be dis- 
covered in the language of Christ as to the 
kingdom ; (2) The emphasis in [is speech 
falls not upon the officials, if officials there 
be, or on Sacramental acts, if such acts 
there are, but upon the people, upon per- 
sons, their personal qualities, conduct, char- 
acter, their state and living before God, 
their behaviour and ministry among men. 
Ile, indeed, calls disciples and commissions 
apostles, but He deals with them as men 
who must be of a given spirit if they would 
enter the kingdom: their eminence in it 
depends, not on office, but on spiritual qual- 
ities ; and their rewards, not on dignities 
possessed, but on range and kind of service 
—none being sacerdotal, all spiritual and 
human. 

And this is made more significant by two 
things. His example and His instructions. 
He is their type, they are to be as He is and 
has been—one who heals, helps, saves, a 
Minister to all the needy.$ He is a 
Teacher, a Preacher, whose word has power. 
He makes no sacerdotal claim, does no sacer- 
dotal act. His ministry is more in Galilee 
than in Judea, in the synagogue than in 
the temple; He is the Rabbi, is never to 
any man, least of all to Himself, the priest. 
If the ministry is to be received through 
Him, and He is to remain the ideal all who 
enter ought to seek to realise, then it must 
be a ministry that neither renders, nor cul- 
tivates, nor practises sacerdotal sanctities, 
but is inspired by the enthusiasm for ser- 
vice, by the love of man, by fear of evil, by 
the passion to heal and to save, by the gen- 
tle hand, the generous heart, the gracious 
presence, the tongue eloquent to persuade 
the wicked to become the good. And as 
was His example, such were his instruc- 
tions.) Hesent His disciples out to preach, 
to heal, to live as He lived, to suffer as He 
suffered, to seek His ends, to surrender, as 
He surrendered, all to God ; to be prophets, 
as He was a prophet ; to represent Him, as 

He represented God. Yet nowhere is there 
a phrase or term that so much as hints at 


* Matt. v. 3, 10; vii. 21; xxxv.1, 34. 
+ Matt. xi. 2-12; Lu. iv. 18-19. 
§ Matt. xviii. 1-4; xxv. 34-40. 


+ Matt. viii. 11. 
Matt. x. 5 ff. 
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any sacerdotal office, or act, or any official 
accessories. ‘The only text that may seem 
to touch on peculiar official functions or 
powers is the saying to Peter: ** I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven.” * But the verse must be read in 
its connection. Peter had made his con- 
fession, ** Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God’; on this rock, this truth 
confessed, His Church was to be built ; and 
the confessor, the man who stood by this 
truth, preached it, obeved it, was, as such, 
to have the kevs. It was not an absolute 
promise to an official, or to a man who holds 
an office, made because he held it, and to 
his successors, for of suecession or succes- 
sors there is no word; but it is a promise 
to a person who has made a confession, be- 
cause of the confession he has made. And 
this is made apparent by the next para- 
graph, where Peter, because he rebukes 
Jesus for prophesying of His death, receives 
the awful rebuke: ** Get thee behind me, 
Satan!” ¢ Each saying is appropriate to 
the moment, neither is absolute, nor sig- 
nificant of a permanent character, or inalien- 
able oftice, or indefeasable function, but is 
through and through conditional, and rele- 
vant to the context. Peter, so far forth as 
he would dissuade Christ from His supreme 
act of sacrifice, is Satan, an enemy and 
tempter ; so far forth as he confesses the 
highest truth as to Christ, Christ has com- 
mitted to him the ** keys of the kingdom.” 
Both must be conditional, or both absolute : 
but it were hardly reasonable to conceive 
Peter as through all time filling the incom- 
patible offices of Satan and the keeper of 
the keys. And so this instance but em- 
phasises the truth. Here is a kingdom 
without any political framework, without 
any machinery of chartered officials, or 
spheres of *‘ covenanted mercies,”’ or ** rec- 
ognised channels,”’ or ‘* authorised instru- 
ments of grace,”’ but composed of holy men, 
distinguished by their love and ministry, 
extended by the preaching of the Word, or 
the persuasive influence of spiritual charac- 
ter. It represents a unity which no type 
of polity can create or express, and which 
varied and even dissimilar politics need not 
break up or dissolve. It is visible, vet in- 
visible ; all its springs, motives, ends, the 
souls in which it lives, the God who reigns 
through the conscience, and the conscience 
in which God reigns, are all unseen ; but 
all its evidences and fruits, the evils it 
cures, the good it does, the beneficences it 
works, are seen. Paul defined it through 


+ Matt. xvi. 21-23. 


* Matt. xvi. 19. 
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its distinctive elements once for all : ** The 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Gihost.” * If we seek its nearest analogy we 
shall find it in the visible invisible Chureh 
of the Reformers; if we seek its deepest 
contrast, where is it likelier to be found 
than in the canonised offices of recrudescent 
Catholicism ? 

2. We come now to the more familiar and 
distinctively apostolic name for the Society 
of Christ, the Church. It oceurs im the 
Acts and the Epistles, including the Apoc- 
alypse, exactly the same number of times as 
kingdom in the Gospels, 112 ; while king- 
dom appears in only 29 cases. Our first 
concern is with its meaning, which will also 
help us to see the reason of its later exten- 
sive use. In the LXX. éx«Anoca had trans- 
lated the Hebrew Avaha/l, the congregation 
or assembly of the people ; in Greek it was 
the assembly of the enfranchised or quali- 
fied citizens met to transact the affairs of 
the city or state. Into the New Testament 
usage both Hebrew and Greek elements en- 
tered, but, owing to associations and experi- 
ence, the Greek were much more potent 
than the Hebrew. It has a double applica- 
tion, a local or particular, and an illoeal or 
universal, but in both eases the emphasis 
falls on the community—the people—the 
constituents, as it were, of the society, 
rather than the constituted agencies. The 
local use admits of the plural, but the illo- 
ealfof the singular only ; and in our inter- 
pretation of the term it will be easiest to 
proceed from the concrete and definite to 
the larger and more comprehensive sense. 

i. The local éxxAnoiat were essentially so- 
cieties of the enfranchised or saved. Paul 
addressed his Epistles, so far as thev were 
not directly personal, to the collective body 
or Chureh, which is described, now as ** all 
the beloved of God,” now as ** those sancti- 
fied in Christ Jesus,’’ now as ** saints,”” and 
again, as ‘* the faithful brethren.” + The 
ministers are only once specified,{ and not 
as Intermediaries or a necessity to the being 
of the Church. The very purpose of his 
great Epistles is to instruct or persuade free 
and autonomous societies. Each body is a 
unit, but its unity is not secured by any 
office ; it is rather because it is a body that 
it has many members with varied minis- 
tries.§ The lists of these are significant : 
they represent preaching, teaching, and 
various beneficences, but nothing sacerdotal, 
no sanctity peculiar to the office. The 

Rom. xiv. 17. 


* 
+ Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Cor. i. 1: Ephes. i. 1; Col. i. 1. 
+ Phil. i. 1. § Rom. xii. 4-8; 1 Cor. xii, 12-2s. 
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argument in First Corinthians is specially 
striking. God has set in His Church apos- 
tles. prophets, teachers, miracles, gifts ; 
but there is something more excellent than 
these, without which these are but vacant 
things—the love that never faileth. Each 
Church was a brotherhood, for all were sons 
of God,* yet each was a legislative and 
judicial body. ‘The judgment of a majority 
was efficient to punish,¢ and ‘Sa spirit of 
meekness” was held necessary to true dis- 
cipline.{ In an aggravated case Paul seeks 
to have his judgment executed, not inde- 
pendently of the Church, but through it.§ 
Commendatory epistles were given by the 
Church ;|| charities and gifts were its com- 
mon act. If the Church had a representa- 
tive it was by election, xetporovnterc i776 
tov ékKkAno@v.** And in these respects the 
Church is in Acts as it is in the Pauline 
Epistles. The election of Matthias to the 
place of Judas was by the brethren.¢+ The 
seven deacons were chosen by the whole 
multitude.t{ It was the Church in Jerusa- 
lem which sent forth Barnabas as far as 
Antioch.$§ It was before the same Church 
collectively (av 76 7A7jO0c) that Barnabas 
and Paul declared what God had done 
through them, and it was ** the Apostles and 
Elders, with the whole Church ” (adv 6Aq 
vq éxxAnoia) which selected delegates to bear 
their message to Antioch.) The Church 
was thus ** the multitude of those who be- 
lieved,”’ or ** all who believed,” or ** the mul- 
titude of disciples.”” © constituting its ofti- 
eers, not constituted by them. Power, 
authority was in the society, not in its min- 
isters. And here we may understand one 
of the two cases where Jesus speaks of the 
Church.*** The address is to the disciples 
on offences between brethren. First, He 
says, the sufferer is to reprove the sinner 
alone ; if the sinner will not listen, two wit- 
nesses are to be taken: if he still refuses to 
hear, the Church is to be told ; if he refuse 
to hear the Church, he is to be treated as a 
‘heathen man and a publican.’’ Now, 
Church is here used in its strict local sense ; 
it is a single society, and authority is said 
to reside in it, not in any office or officers. 
And it is of the Church in this sense that 
Christ uses the words : ** Whatsoever things 
you shall bind on the earth will be bound 
in heaven ; and whatsoever things vou shall 
loose on the earth will be loosed in heaven.’’ 
And it is toa similar body, the Church he 









* Gal. iii. 26-28 + 2 Cor. fi. 6. + Gal. vi. 1. 
§ 1 Cor. v. 3-7. 2 Cor. iii. 1. 

© Phil, iv. 15-20: 2 Cor. viii. 1-8: ix. 1, 6-14. 

** 2 Cor. viii. 19. ++ Acts i. 15-26. 23 vi. S §§ xi. 2. 


1 xv. 12, 22 qf fi. 44; iv. 82; vi. 2; xix. 18. 
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had built on the foundation, ‘‘ which is 
Jesus Christ,’’ that Paul said, ‘* Ye are 
God’s temple,”’ *‘ the Spirit of God dwells 


in you.” * The most gracious sanctities. 
the severest authorities, the highest digni- 
ties belonged to the Church, not through 
any official priesthood—for there was none 
—but through the personal relation to Christ 
of the men who formed it, and His presence 
in their midst. 

ii. The ideal of the local is realised in the 
illocal Church, and we must understand it 
before we can really measure the dream of 
the new-born faith with the proud creations 
of the historical religion. Within the New 
Testament thought is not stationary, and 
the great example of progressive enrichment 
is the idea of the Church., In the earlier 
Pauline Epistles the actual Christians fill 
the foreground ; but the later may be said 
to live, and move, and have their being in 
the Church, ideal and illocal. ‘The develop- 
ment begins with an individual Church, but 
ends witha universal ; thought, conditioned 
by experience, starts with a unit, but works 
towards a unity. At first we have what 
may be termed a mia-ecclesia, but at last a 
moneé-ecclesia, and these are at once sequents 
and opposites. The Church of Jerusalem 
is both one and the whole :+ the Church of 
the Ephesian and Colossian Epistles is also 
one and the whole :{ but the former is sin- 
gle and individual, while the latter is col- 
lective and universal. The one is a unit, 
which difference may break and dissolve ; 
the other a unity, which variety will only 
help to realise. If the one had attempted 
to become the only ¢ ‘hurch, no Chureh uni- 
versal would have been possible: it was 
through the manifold of experience that the 
higher unity was gamed. 

It is by Paul that the notion of the moné- 
as distinguished from the mia-ecclesia is 
expressed and explicated: it is doubtful if 
apart from him it have any representative 
in Apostolic literature.$ He appears as the 
very spirit of difference and independence, 
but he is the Apostle of comprehension and 
unity. While his controversy with the Ju- 
daic party is most Intense, his relations to 
the Jewish Church are most brotherly. He 
recognises a distinction of Christians, both 
as regards race and place,| but he recog- 
nises no distinction in brotherhood, and 
only the more serves where he is the less 





* 1 Cor. ili. 16 
+ Acta v.11: vill.1,3. Cf. Gal 
+ Eph, i. 22; iii 10, 21; Col. i. 1 
§ In Acts the only verse which has it i 
course the idea may be found elsewhere 
form of the Church. 
1 Thess. li. 14; Gal. i222; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Rom. xvi. 4 
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loved.* In experience the xotvwvia was 
larger than the local éxkanoiat, and har- 
monised their differences,¢ but in thought 
the multitude were so combined as to con- 
stitute a richer whole. The point where 
we can best study the relation of the real and 
ideal, the local and illoeal, in the notion of 
the Church, is where Paul first elaborates 
the image of the body of Christ.t He had 
first used it of the local Chureh, as he had 
before used the images of the tilled field 
wnd the temple ;$ the local was a micro- 
cosm, the image and mirror of the universal. 
The fellowship of the body of Christ sug- 
gested the figure of the Church as His body ; 
union in the act of remembrance involved 
the unity of the united. The unity was, 
therefore, one of persons ; what all received 
made all who received it one. But did this 
ideal agree with the reality? In the Cor- 
inthian Church there were manifold differ- 
ences and even divisions, parties were 
formed, each with a name as a symbol.|| 
There had been grave sins, involving serious 
discipline ;© disorder had reigned in the 
assembly, even on the most solemn occa- 
sions ; ** violent strife had raged as to the 
yapiouata.t+ The real condition suggest- 
ed the ideal, and he presented the one as a 
rebuke and warning to the other. He 
called upon this much divided society to 
conceive itself through its ideal. It was a 
unity, an organism, a body, the body of 
Christ.{{ Its life was one, its parts were 
many, and the meanest part was as neces- 
sary as the noblest. and neither could dis- 
pense with the other; the dignity of the 
whole dignified the least noble part. The 
essential idea is that Christ is so in all, so 
needs all, so works through all that He is 
the life of the body, and the body the real- 
isation of His life. Each is necessary to 
Him, but He to all. Then Paul looks at 
the question of difference through the action 
of God. He has set in the Church apostles, 
prophets, teachers, and bestowed on it cer- 
tain Xapiouara. He has created the differ- 
ences, but why? With a view to the com- 
mon good, to the creation of things more 
excellent than themselves—the love that 
never faileth, the spirit that induces men to 
live as if the God who is love were incarnate 
inthe men. ‘The next use of the figure is 
similar.§§ The many are one body in Christ 
and severally members one of another, and 
the difference of gifts is traced to God, each 
being given in order to the efficiency and 
unity of the whole. The significant things 


* 1 Cor. x. 32; xvi. 1-4; 2 Cor. ix. 1 ff. 


+ Gal. ii. 9. +1 Cor. x. 17. § 1 Cor. iii. 9% 


i. 12; iii. 4. €v.1ff. oxi 17 ff. 
tt xiv. 26. tt xii, 12-xiil. 13, 8§ Rom. xii. 4 ff. 
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in both cases are these :—As regards offiecs 
the two lists are not identical. Apostles 
come first in the one list, but do not appear 
at all in the other; whence it follows that 
no fixed system of orders was necessary to 
the body or known to the Church. Fur- 
ther, no member or person appears as pos- 
sessed of any sacerdotal office or function, 
either with respect to the body or its activi- 
ties. Again, the discussion introduces pas- 
sages that in the enthusiasm of humanity 
surpass all others in the Pauline writings. 
The Christ that inhabits the body is the 
Christ of the Beatitudes and the Beneti- 
cences of the Gospels. Sacramental grace 
is not here, nor the orders that are its chan- 
nels, nor the organism which defines the 
sphere of ** the covenanted mercies.” What 
we | ave here is the grace and truth which 
dwelt in Him become active and efficient in 
the men who at His eall and through love 
to Ilim have gathered into Societies, that 
they may the better, as His incarnated and 
organised spirit, continue His work among 
men. 

3. In the later Epistles, this idea is ex- 
panded into a sublime universalism, which 
transcends time as much as space. The 
thought of the Apostle has risen above its 
old antitheses, and now contemplates all 
things through the ideal Christ. In Him, 
through Him, and for Him were all things 
created, in Him they are so constituted as 
to be an order, a system.* As He made, 
He redeems > I lis coming is no accident, or 
after-thought, but as He ever was with the 
Father, man has for the Father ever been 
in Him. It is through this new standpoint, 
and its vaster and more synthetic outlook 
that the notion of the mystival Chureh first 
emerges. It is conceived more as an ideal, 
yet without ceasing to be real, and is per- 
sonified in an altogether new way. ‘The 
Church, personal, vet universal, stands over 
against the personal yet universal Christ ; 
Ife is the Husband, it is the wife, He is the 
Head, it is the body : He exercises author- 
itv, it lives in subjection and obedience ; 
He loves the Church, gives Himself for it, 
sanctifies it, exalts it, makes it beautiful, 
holy, blameless.+ These attributes, the 
affections exercised and received, the ideal 
identitv and adequacy to each other of the 
personal Christ and the personalised 
Chureh,{ are new, though it may be only 
in the sense of being more explicitly devel- 
oped, elements in the Pauline theology. 
With the emergence of the new, certain old 
elements have either retreated into the 


* Col. i. 16,17. +t Eph. v. 23-27. ¢ Eph. v. 28-33. 
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background or been so qualified as to ap- 
§ | 


pear in changed proportions. Christ is not 
come as the second Adam or new Head of 
the race, but as the Husband and Head of 
the Church ; He does not die for all, but 
gives Himself up for the Church, or becomes 
aun offering and a sacrifice to God for us.* 
Less emphasis falls on the mind and acts of 
man, more on the will and election of God : 
instead of the justification by faith and the 
reconciliation with God of the polemical 
Kpistles, we have the creation of a justified 
and reconciled humanity, a happy, har- 
monious, and holy society made after the 
mind of God, constituted by Christ, filled, 
guided, united by His Spirit. Unless these 
new elements and points of view be borne 
in mind, the Church of the later Epistles 
cannot be construed. It stands as the svm- 
bol of the completed work of Christ, of all 
that God through it had meant to accom- 
plish ; by it was unfolded the mystery of 
His will; in it was manifested, not simply 
to earth, but to ** principalities and powers 
in heavenly places,” His ** manifold wis- 
dom.” The attributes and achievements of 
this Chureh, then, are so vast that no sin- 
gle institution, or any number of institu- 
tions, or even the whole field of human his- 
tory can exhaust its contents, or be the arena 
of its full unfolding. It represents the sum- 
ming up, or bringing to a unity in Christ 
all things in heaven and upon earth ; and 
is presented under a series of images that 
strive, as it were, to break the bonds of 
place and sense and reach immensity. But 
this ** Gloriosissima Civitas Dei” struggles 
towards eternity through time ; the men ad- 
dressed are members of it : vet, as if to show 
how the Apostle was possessed with the 
universalism and the idealisms of the 
Church, he never once in Ephesians uses 
the term in its local or realistic sense. Its 
members are ** the called,” i.e, they are 
conceived, not in their temporal, but in 
their eternal relations ; and the notes that 
ought to distinguish them are ** lowliness,” 
** meekness,’’ ** forbearance,” ** long suffer- 
ing,” *‘ love,” ‘* unity,’’ ‘* peace,”’ ¢ social 
virtues all, not sacerdotal or ecciesiastical. 
In their collective being they ought to be 
an ideal society, for they are ** one body and 
one spirit,” have one hope, ** one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all, who is over all and through all, and in 
all.*’ The unities are all, as it were, uni- 
versals, as broad as the sovereignty of God, 
us penetrative as Ifis ubiquity, as all dis- 
tributed as His immanence. And in this 


ee. 


+ Eph. iv. 1 ff. 


* Eph. v. 2, 2. 
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society every member owes his place and his 
grace to the gift of Christ, who filleth all 
in all. And, with reference to the perfect- 
ing of His saints, in order to the edifying 
of His body, He has created agencies—apos- 
tles, prophets, pastors, and teachers ; but 
these are persons, not offices ; men created 
of God, not orders instituted of men. And 
the edification of the body is a growth in 
love, so toward Christ that the nearer it 
comes to Him the more He possesses it. 
Within this Epistle, then, the Church is so 
conceived that the notes of what is called 
Catholicism are all absent ; the Church, in 
the degree that it is mystical, knows no 
special polity, consents to no institutional 
forms. is distinguished by no offices, and 
has no single note that can with any veracity 
of speech be termed sacerdotal. The Church 
is constituted by God in Christ, and is com- 
posed of ‘the called,’ ‘*the saints,” the 
men of love and peace. ‘To it no priest is 
necessary, or his ** instruments of grace ” 
grace is the direct gift of Christ, what fills 
the body is His Spirit, what moves, unites, 
and enlarges it is His love. 
If we have rightly construed the Church 
in its later Panline or mystical sense, we 
ought to be able to understand its relation 
tothe kingdom. The kingdom is the Church 
viewed from above : the Church is the king- 
dom seen from below. Inthe kingdom the 
society is conceived through its creative and 
informing will; in the Church the will is 
conceived through the created and informed 
society. In the kingdom the king is em- 
phasised ; in the Church the citizens ; in 
the one case we see man as he ought to be 
before God—poor in spirit, seeking His 
righteousness, doing His will, humble, teach- 
able, without conventional goodness, good 
only in spirit and in truth; in the other 
ease we see man as he ought to be for God 
in society —possessed of social virtues, exer- 
cising all the beneticences and charities that 
redeem and adorn life as man lives it with 
man. Hence, Jesus preaches the kingdom, 
i.e., as King declares Himself, proclaims 
the kingdom constituted by the presence of 
the King: but the Apostles, by founding 
Churches edify the Church, call men to be- 
come saints, and to enter into the society of 
the saved. Hence, too, come the very dif- 
ferent images under which the two are pre- 
sented ; the kingdom of heaven is as asower 
who goeth forth to sow, or like treasure hid 
in a field, or like a merchantman seeking 
goodly pearls, or like a net cast into the sea, 
or like a seed, or like leaven; but the 
Church is a house, or a temple, or a body, 
i.e., the kingdom represents the idea of a 



























creative will, and man’s relation to it as one 
of search, or its action in man as one of 
growth ; but the Church represents a strue- 
ture, the association of once unrelated parts, 
the organisation or combination of once 
dead atoms into a living whole. ‘The coin- 
cidence of the two ideas is seen here: the 
plan after which the Church is built is the 
will of God, or the ideal of the kingdom, 
while the means by which the kingdom is 
realised is the Church and the Churches. 
But this involves the correlation of the two 
ideas: the kingdom is the immanent 
Church, and the Church is the explicated 
kingdom, and nothing alien to either can 
be in the other. The kingdom is the Chureh 
expressed in the terms and mind and person 
of its Founder ; the Church is the kingdom 
done into living souls and the society they 
constitute. . , 

This idea of the Church, as essentially 
the new humanity, created and penetrated 
by Christ, as little dependent for its being 
on specific forms of polity as was the old 
humanity, might be proved and illustrated 
from many sides. For example, this idea 
of the ideal universal Church is exclusively 
Pauline. In Hebrews, é««Anoéa is used only 
as in the LXNX.;* in Peter not at all: in 
James and John and the Apocalypse only 
in its local sense. But in its place Hebrews, 
Peter, and the Apocalypse have the idea of 
the people ; they conceive the new through 
the old society ; the new is a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation, God's people with His 
law written in their hearts, and all the 
fleshly sacrifices, official priesthoods, and 
outer ceremonies of the old abolished by 
being translated into the spiritual realities 
they typified. The emphasis, again, falls 
upon the people: they are a whole before 
Grod, needing no ofticials to constitute their 
unity, or communicate grace by special in- 
struments of the ancient kind. These writ- 
ers know nothing of the notion that the 
Church depends for its being on a special 
polity ; to them such a notion would have 
seemed like an attempt to change the new 
law into the old. They would have found 
all the elements essential to it, all the ideas 
that most distinguish it—its orders, its 
authorised channels, its covenanted and un- 
covenanted mercies, its priestly claims, and 
its ceremonial sanctities—in the law they 
had escaped from, whose burdens they and 
their fathers had been unable to bear. And 
they would have added, the Church is the 
people of God; wherever they are He is, 
and the Church through Him in them; and 































































































































































































































































































* Heb. ii. 12; xii. 23. In the latter case the use is figurative 
but clearly based on O. T. ‘ 
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as God’s are a free people, He allows them 
to organise their own polities, the best poli- 
ties always being those most deeply rooted 
in love, and so most creative of the spiritual 
and redeeming graces. 

7; 

So much has been said as to the New 
Testament idea of the Church that we can 
give but little space to the questions, quite 
distinct vet related, connected with the 
organisation and administration of the 
Churches. Only two points of essential im- 
portance to the Anglican theory need be 
noted—the one concerns the Apostles and 
the Apostolic Succession, the other the 
character and function of the Ministry as 
such. The question connected with the 
first is this: Did the Apostles constitute 
and consecrate successors with a view to 
the transmission of Apostolic authority or 
powers along given lines to given orders, 
and to these only? The question connect- 
ed with the second point is this: Is the 
New ‘T'estament Ministry a priesthood? As 
to these we cannot so much attempt a dis- 
cussion as simply state conclusions. 

1. There is no doubt that Christ appoint- 
ed twelve Apostles, that the number twelve 
bore an ideal significance, and that they had 
certain specific and defined functions. But 
that they were to create or did create a 
special order of suecessors ; that they were 
empowered to transmit, or did as a matter 
of fact either profess or endeavour to trans- 
mit apostolical authority—are positions, to 
say the least, quite incapable of historical 
proof, and to be not proven is, in claims of 
this sort, to be found not true. The Apos- 
tles were preachers of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, messengers of Christ, witnesses of 
His resurrection, but ordination is never 
described either as their special function, or 
as their peculiar and exclusive practice. 
The hands laid on Paul were not those of 
Apostles, but first those of Ananias,* a man 
otherwise absolutely unknown, then those 
of the prophets and teachers at Antioch,+ 
and he throughout strenuously maintained 
that he was made an Apostle neither from 
men nor through man.{ Barnabas was sent 
forth, not by the Apostles, but by the 
Church.§ But, indeed, what does the term 
** Apostles’? mean? No corporate body, 
no college of ordaining officers, no exclusive 
Order, but simply certain persons whose 
special function was the Ministry of the 
Word.|| Of the men Jesus appointed, 
James, Peter, and John are the only three 





* Acte ix. 10, 17. + Acta xiii. 1-3. ¢ Gal. i. 1 
§ Acts xi. 22, : Acts vi. 2, 4. 
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ever named outside the Gospels,* and for 
the history of the Church and its organisa- 
tion, only the two latter are of real signifi- 
cance, and even’ their significance is per- 


sonal rather than official. James, the 
Brother of the Lord, appears as an Apostle, 
though he was not one of the twelve. Paul 
seems to associate with himself in the Apos- 
tleship, Apollos,t Timothy, and Sil- 
vanus.f and to apply the name to An- 
dronicus and Juma§ The Apostles were 
therefore no fixed Order, and had no special 
governmental functions, others laid on hands 
us well as they; they were simply mes- 
sengers and representatives of Christ. He 
preached, so did they; by preaching Ie 
established Ilis kingdom, and they planted 
Churches ; by the Word they worked their 
wonders and did their work. But as to 
transmission of authority there is no word 
wnd no evidence of the existence of any 
body either authorised or able to do it. 

2. But the other point is more funda- 
mental. The New Testament ministry is 
not «a priesthood ; in no single feature, as- 
pect, or office has it a sacerdotal character. 
[t is a small question what apostle, prophet, 
teacher, bishop, pastor, presbyter, deacon 
mean, or how some perished and others sur- 
vived, and how in the process of survival 
they were changed ; but it is a profounder 
question, full of vaster issues, how into 
those that survived the sacerdotal idea pene- 
trated, and by changing them changed the 
character of the religion through and 
through. What we have to see is the exact 
correspondence between the ministerial office 
and the nature of the religion. or the offices 
of the Church, and its essential character. 
Sacerdotalism means that an office is con- 
ceived to be so sacrosanct, and so necessary 
to man’s worship of God, and God’s access 
to man, that without it there can be no per- 
fect worship on the one side, and no ade- 
quate or regular communication of life on 
the other. It means that the priest, as a 
priest, and not as a person, and his instru- 
ments as his, or as used by him, are the 
only authorized and divinely constituted 
media through which God reaches man and 
man God, or through which the recognised 
and approved intercourse of the creature 
with the Creator can proceed. Now, in the 
New ‘Testament no such ideas are associated 
with the ministry, or with any person ap- 
pointed to it. No man bears the priest's 
name, or professes his functions ; the studi- 


* Of course, Acts i. 1-14 is here regarded asa piece of the 
Gospel History ; it is simply the introduction to the Acts of 
the Apostles, which really begins with the 15th verse. But ¢f. 
vi. 2. 

+ 1 Cor. iv. 6, 9. 


+1 Thess. ii. 6, 9. § Rom. xvi. 7. 
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ous avoidance of the name by men who were 
steeped in the associations of sacerdotal wor- 
ship, is most significant ; and so is the care 
with which they translate sacerdotal customs 
and ideas into their spiritual antitypes. 
The priesthood ceases to be official by being 
made universal. ‘The Christian society is a 
priesthood,* and the sacrifices it offers are 
spiritual,+ the living man.{ the gifts and 
beneficences which are acceptable to God,§ 
and the praise which He loves.|| ‘The tem- 
ple is no longer the building where the 
priest officiates, conducts his processions, 
and indulges in his ceremonial, but it is the 
Man © and the Society.** ‘The virtues en- 
joined are not of the old sacerdotal sort, but 
ethical, inner, human—faith, hope, love, 
the obedience that is so pleasing to God be- 
cause so helpful to man. ‘The life of the 
communities is not bound by any priestly 
rules or observances,++ but by the new laws 
of love. The Church and its ministry, 
therefore, correspond throughout ; the min- 
istry is one of persuasion, that seeks to move 
the will through the conscience, and both 
through the reason and heart ; that cares in 
the new and gracious way of brotherhood 
for the poor, the sick, the ignorant, the 
suffering, the sinful, and attempts to help, 
to love, to win by sweet reasonableness ; 
while the Church is a society which seeks 
to realise the beautiful ideal of a family of 
God, or a household of faith, or a brother- 
hood of man. There is no place for the 
priest or his office ; his sensuous sanctities 
are unknown, and, instead, there is the 
kingdom of God, and the endeavour to do 
His will. The rise of the sacerdotal Orders 
is a question for later history ; it marks a 
long descent from the Apostolic age, but is 
certainly no thing of Apostolic descent. 
Many questions remain which we dare not 
here and now attempt to touch. The 
Church lives, and moves, and has its being 
in Christ ; but the Churches have as condi- 
tions of their being what used to be called 
the pure word of God and the Sacraments. 
The sentence, *‘it is impossible to believe 
in the Bible without believing in the Church, 
cannot be explicated without becoming 
either insignificant, irrelevant, or false. But 
we are strictly within the lines of historical 
truth when we say that without the Word 
no Church can come into being, and with- 
out it none can continue. Every Apostolic 
Church was created by the preaching of the 
word, and lived only as the creative became 
the preservative agency. As to the Sacra- 






* Apoc. i.6; v.10; xx. 6. + 1 Peter ii. 5. 
+ Rom. xii. 1; Phil. ii. 17. § Phil. iv. 18; Heb. xiii. 16. 
} Heb. xiii. 15. 4 1 Cor. vi. 19. ** 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17. 


++ Gal. iv. 9, 10; Col. ii, 16-23. 
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ments, we shall only say, once they became 
the acts and instruments of a pries. they 
lost their original sense, and were changed 
from the possessions and seals and symbols 
of the community into the appendices and 
articles of an office. Enough has been said 
to indicate how little the Anglo-Catholic 
polity represents the New Testament 
Chureh. Of that Church it is, according 
to its own claims, either the direct and 
legitimate descendant, or it is nothing. 
Cumpared with its putative source, the 
contrasts and even contradictions are much 
more striking than the resemblances, and 
in the respects and degree in which it differs 
it does equal injustice to the Christianity of 
Christ and of His people. The most in- 
veterate schismatic is the person or the 
party that draws round himself or itself a 
circle, and says, *‘ within this is the sphere 
of God’s ‘ covenanted mercies’ ; all without 
is the region of the uncovenanted. We are 
the Catholic Church; all beyond is the 
province of the Sectaries and the Sects.” 
There is nothing in all history so intensely 
schismatic as this pseudo-Catholicism ; it is 
the vanity of the Sectary in its worst possi- 
ble form. And those who believe that the 
Church of God is as broad and as free as 
the Mercy of God may well be forgiven if 
they speak plainly and frankly about any 
and every attempt to bind it to a provincial 
polity, and make it seem less large and less 
gracious than the action of God in history 
has proved it to be. 
A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 


A GoopD story is told of Dr. Jowett, the 
eminent Oxford scholar. Ifis study win- 
dows look into the ** Broad’”’ at Oxford ; 
and, as everybody knows, he is always at 
work among his books. Coming with his 
party—chietly American  tourists—under 
these windows, the local guide began: 
** This, ladies and gentlemen, is Baliol Col- 
lege, one of the very oldest in the univer- 
sity, and famous for the heredition of its 
scholars. The ’ead of Baliol College is called 
the master. ‘The present master of Baliol 
is the celebrated Professor Benjamin Jowett, 
Regius Professor of Greek. hose are Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Jowett’s study windows ; 
and there’’—here the man stooped down, 
took up a handful of gravel and threw it up 
against the panes, bringing the poor pro- 
fessor to the window—"* ladies and gentle- 
men, is Professor Benjamin Jowett him- 
self.” 





PROFESSOR BRIGGS AND HIS 
CRITICS. 

[THe Rev. Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., at 
his inauguration as Professor of Biblical Theology 
in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
delivered an address on ‘* The Authority of the 
Scriptures’’ that has been the subject of much and 
varied comment, public and private. We give 
herewith a syllabus of the lecture given out by his 
authority to the press, and therefore accurately 
representing his views, together with comments by 
some representative newspapers.—ED. } 


THE SYLLABUS. 

‘** HUMAN nature is so constituted that 
when self-consciousness and reflection rise 
into activity, there is an irresistible impulse 
to seek authority for the relations in which 
we find ourselves, the knowledge that is 
taught us and the conduct prescribed to us 
in life. If we undertake to search the forms 
of authority that exist about us, thev all 
alike disclose themselves as human and im- 
perfect, and we feel at times as if we were 
upon an unknown sea with pilots and officers 
in whom we have no confidence. 

** J. Divine authority is the only authority 
to which man can yield implicit obedience. 
There are historically three great fountains 
of divine authority : 1. The Bible. 2. The 
Chureh. 3. The Reason. 

** 1. The majority of Christians from the 
apostolic age have found Giod through the 
Church. Martyrs and saints, fathers and 
schoolmen, the profoundest intellects and 
the saintliest lives have had this experience. 
Institutional Christianity has been to them 
the presence chamber of God. If we have 
not seen God in institutional Christianity it 
is because the Church and its institutions 
have enveloped themselves with human con- 
ceits and follies, have encased the divine 
authority in the authority of popes and 
councils, prelates, priests and theologians, 
and these mediators of redemption have ob- 
truded themselves in the way of devout 
seekers after God. 

**2. Another means used by God to make 
himself known is the forms of reason, the 
metaphysical categories, and conscience, and 
the religious feeling. Here in the Holy of 
Holies of the human nature, God presents 
himself to those who seek him. ‘There are 
those who would refuse rationalists a place 
in the company of the faithful. But they 
forget that the essential thing is to find 
God ; and if these men have found God 
without the mediation of the Church and 
the Bible, Church and Bible are means not 
ends, they are avenues to God, not God. 
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We regret that these rationalists depreciate 
the means of grace, so essential to most of 
us, but we are warned lest we commit the 
same error and depreciate Reason and the 
Christian Consciousness. 

‘** 3. Protestant Christianity builds its life 
and faith on the divine authority contained 
in the Scriptures and too often depreciates 
the Church and the Reason. Men are influ- 
enced by their temperaments and environ- 
ments, which of the three ways of access to 
(iod they pursue. There are obstructions 
thrown up by the follies of men in each one 
of these avenues, and it is our duty as ser- 
vants of the living God, to remove the stum- 
bling-blocks out of the way. 

‘TI. Barriers. Noone of these ways has 
been so obstructed as the Holy Bible. The 
ancient Jews made a fence about the Law, 
and enclosed it with circle upon circle of 
traditional interpretation. The Christian 
Church concealed the Word of God behind 
the authority of popes and councils, fathers 
and schoolmen. The scholastics and eccle- 
siastics of Protestantism enveloped the Bible 
with creeds, ecclesiastical decisions and dog- 
matic systems. The Bible has been treated 
as if it were a baby, to be wrapped in 
swaddling-clothes, nursed, and carefully 
guarded lest it should be injured by heretics 
and sceptics. It has been shut up in a for- 
tress and surrounded by breastworks and 
fortifications as extensive as those that en- 
velop Cologne and Strasburg. This is the 
way men have been dealing with the Bible, 
shutting out the light of God, obstructing 
the life of God and fencing in the authority 
of God. 

‘1. Superstition. Weare accustomed to 
attach superstition to Roman Catholic 
Mariolatry, Hagiolatry, and the use of im- 
ages, pictures and other external things in 
worship. But superstition is no less super- 
stition if it take the form of Bibliolatry. It 
may be all the worse if it concentrate itself 
upon this one thing. 

**2. Verbal Inspiration. There is noth- 
ing divine in the text, in its letters, words 
or clauses. ‘The divin? authority is not in 
the style or in the words, but in the con- 
cept, and so the divine power of the Bible 
may be transferred into any language. It 
may speak as powerfully in English as in 
Greek, in Choctaw as in Aramaic, in 
Chinese as in Hebrew. We force our way 
through the language and the letters, the 
grammar and the style, to the inner sub- 
stance of the thought, for there, if at all, we 
shall find God. 

‘**3. Authenticity. Many theologians 
have insisted that we must prove that the 
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Scriptures were written by or under the su- 
perintendence of prophets and apostles. 
Abandoning the authority of institutional 
Christianity they have sought a prop in float- 
ing traditions. These traditions assign 
authors to all the books of the Bible, and on 
the authority of these human authors, it is 
claimed that the Bible is divine. ‘These 
theologians seem altogether unconscious of 
the circle of reasoning they are making. 
The only way we can prove the authority of 
the authors is by their writings, and yet we 
are asked to accept the authority of the 
writings on the authority of the authors. 
The great mass of the Old Testament was 
written by authors whose names or connec- 
tion with their writings are lost in oblivion. 
If this is destroying the Bible, the Bible is 
destroyed already. But who tells us that 
these traditional names were the authors of 

the Bible? The Bible itself? The creeds 

of the Church ? Any reliable testimony ? 

None of these. Pure conjectura) tradition ! 

Nothing more. Higher Criticism has not 

contravened any decision of any Christian 

council or any creed of the Church or any 

statement of Scripture itself. It has rather 

brought a long-neglected statement of the 

Westminster Confession into prominence : 

‘The authority of the Holy Scripture for 

which it ought to be believed and obeyed, 

dependeth not upon the testimony of any 

man or church, but wholly upon God, the 
author thereof.’ 

** 4. Inerrancy. This barrier confronts 
historical criticism. ‘There are errors in the 
Scriptures which no one has been able to ex- 
plain away, and the theory that they were 
not in the original text is sheer assumption 
upon which no mind can rest with certainty. 
The Bible itself nowhere makes this claim. 
The creeds of the Church nowhere sanction 
it. It isa ghost of modern evangelicanism 
to frighten children. ‘The Bible has main- 
tained its authority with the best scholars 
of our time, who, with open minds, have 
been ready to recognize any error that might 
be pointed out by historical criticism ; for 
these errors are all in the circumstantials 
and not in the essentials. It is unwise and 
unchristian to force men to accept the divine 
authority of the Bible or reject it on the 
question of its inerrancy in these circumstan- 
tials. 

**5. Violations of the Laws of Nature. 
It is claimed that the miracles disturb or 
violate the laws of nature, and the harmony 
of the universe ; and so the miracles of the 
Bible have become, to men of science, sufti- 
cient evidence that the Bible is no more 
than other sacred books. Biblical writers 
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do not lay so much stress upon them as mod- 
ern apologists. Moses and Jesus both 
warned their disciples against miracles that 
would be wrought in interests of false 
prophets and false Messiahs. The tests that 
they give to discriminate the true and the 
false were not their marvellous character, 
their violation of the laws of nature, their 
suspension of the uniformity of law, or the 
comprehension of extraordinary laws with or- 
dinary in higher laws ; nothing of the kind, 
but the simple test whether they set forth 
the holy character, and the gracious teach- 
ing of God and his Messiah. ‘The miracles 
of the Bible are miracles of redemption. 

‘**6. Minute Prediction. Another barrier 
to the Bible has been the interpretation put 
upon predictive prophecy, making it a sort of 
history before the time, and looking 
anxiously for the fulfilment of the details of 
Biblical prediction. See Jonah going to 
Nineveh with the prediction that in forty 
days Nineveh will be destroyed, and then 
going to a safe place outside the city, wait- 
ing with impatience for the grand sight, the 
destruction of the metropolis of the world. 
But Nineveh repents, God recalls his de- 
eree, and the cityis spared. This is not the 
only unfulfilled prediction in the Old Testa- 
ment. God has recalled more than one of 
his messages of woe. He postpones judg- 
ment till men count him slack in the fulfil- 
ment of his promises, and mock and jeer at 
his justice. This makes it difficult fora 
hard and fast system of dogma. — It troubles 
the apologist and disarranges his lines of 
defence, but it presents God himself as the 
(iod of man, the very God that humanity 
craves. 

‘* We have passed through these. barriers 
that men have thrown up in front of the 
Word of God, the breastworks against phi- 
losophy, history and science. It is not sur- 
prising that multitudes of the best men of 
our time have rejected the Bible thus 
guarded and defended, as if it could not sus- 
tain the light of day. 

**TII. Theology of the Bible. Here, if 
anywhere, divine authority will be found. 

**1. The most prominent feature of the 
religion of the Bible is Theophany. When 
the doctrine of divine transcendence was un- 
duly emphasized the theophanies remained 
in obscurity behind the miracle, and the 
prediction that might be wrought by the 
power of God from a distance, outside of 
his universe, but now that the immanence 
of God is rising into prominence the the- 
ophany casts the miracle and the prediction 
into itsshadow. If God is really present in 
his world, and has an interest in the bearers 
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of redemption to a chosen people, the king- 
dom of priests for mankind, is it not reason- 
able that he should show his form in the 
midst of the elements of nature and _ his 
countenance in the faces of intelligent 
beings ? 

**2. The institutions of the Old Testa- 
ment religion are of a most elaborate charac- 
ter. These, doubtless, belong to the region 
of external religion, and to a lower stage in 
the religious training of man. The Old 
Testament prophets knew a: well as we that 
they were forms, invalid without holy con- 
tents of grace. This magnificent religious 
system is pure and holy throughout. A 
holy God ean only be worshipped by a holy 
people and in ceremonies of holiness. They 
point forward as by myriad flames of light 
to the Messiah who absorbs them in the 
sunshine of his presence. ‘They become for 
all ages and for all men the appropriate sym- 
bols of the universal religion. 

**3. The God of the Bible is one God. 
He is spirit, who transcends the universe 
that he created, governs and directs it to its 
appointed end, but he is immanent in his 
universe, inhabiting it and by his energy 
shaping allits forces. Ile is a person, bear- 
ing proper names. He is the living God, 
the fountain of every life and activity, living 
in all life, moving inall motion. The being 
of God in the Bible is high above the best 
attainments of philosophical theism, and 
the most skilful constructions of the sys- 
tematic theologian. When we turn from 
the best of them to the God of the Bible it 
is like rising from earth to heaven. 

**4. The favorite divine attribute of the 
Old Testament and the New is the attribute 
of mercy—that is the theme upon which his- 
torians and prophets, singers and sages 
alike delight to dwell. It is hard for the 
Jew or the Christian to understand. It 
transcends human experience. It seems so 
improbable even for God, that men must be 
explaining it away. The love of God as 
taught in the Old Testament transcends 
human powers of conception. None could 
have taught such love who had not seen the 
loving countenance of God and experienced 
the pulsation of that love in their own 
hearts. The love of God to the world is 
more important than all the systems devised 
by men. It will shine forever as the central 
sun of the universe when all the creeds and 
theologies have been buried in the oblivion 
of the eternities. 

**5. The doctrine of man in the Bible is 
divine doctrine, A twin mirror shows man 
what he is in sin and misery, and what he is 
to be in holiness and happiness. ‘The Bible 
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presents sinful man in the midst of an orig- 
mal innocency and an ultimate perfection. 
Sin is only a temporary condition. The 
original man was innocent and sinless, but 
not possessed of that righteous and moral 
excellence that comes only by discipline and 
heavenly training. The temptation was a 
necessary means of grace. Man did not 
make his religious progress in the straight 
line of faith and obedience, but in the curved 
line of sinand redemption. The Bible tells 
us of a race origin, a race sin, a race ideal, 
a race redeemer, and a race redemption. 
ee Redemption is born of the love of 
(iod. It aims at the transformation of the 
sinful and suffering race of man into the 
image of God. The history of the world is 
the divine discipline of mankind. (a) The 
redemption taught in the Bible aims to re- 
move all the ills that flesh is heir to. There 
can be no Darkest Africa or Darkest London 
which the Light of Redemption may not 
illuminate. We dishonor the God of the 
Bible and are stumbling-blocks in the wav 
of multitudes, obstructing their way to God 
and their entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven, if we do not with all our souls strive 
to relieve their misery and want. (4) The 
Redemption of the Bible comprehends the 
whole process of grace. The Bible rises 
high above the faults of modern theology, 
und comprehends in its redemption of man 
his justification, sanctification and glorifica- 
tion, his regeneration, his renovation and 
his transformation, his faith, his repentance 
und his holy love. (¢) Another fault of 
Protestant theology is in its limitation of 
redemption to this world. The modern re- 
action against this limitation in the theory 
of second probation is not surprising. I do 
not find this doctrine in the Bible, but I do 
find the doctrine of the middle state of con- 
scious higher life in the communion with 
Christ and with multitudes of the departed ; 
and of the necessity of entire sanctification 
in order that the work of redemption may 
be compieted. Progressive sanctification 
after death is the doctrine of the Bible and 
the Church. The bugbear of a judgment 
immediately atter death and of a magical 
transformation in the dying hour should be 
banished from the world, and we should 
look with hope and joy for the continuance 
of the process of grace and the wonders of 
redemption in the company of the blessed to 
which we are all hastening. (d) The Bibli- 
cal redemption is a redemption of our race. 
Loving only the elect is earthly, human 
teaching, but electing men to salvation by 
the touch of divine love, that is heavenly 
doctrine. The Bible does not teach uni- 
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versal salvation, but it dues teach the salva- 
tion of the world, of the race of man; and 
that cannot be accomplished by the selection 
of a limited number from the mass. 

‘* 7. There is ample room for criticism in 
the ethical precepts and in the conduct of 
the holy men of the Bible. Doubtless it 
is true that we would not receive such men 
into our families, if they lived among us, 
and did such things now as they «lid then. 
But they do not live now ; they lived in an 
early age of the world, when the divine ex- 
position of sin was not so searching and the 
divine law of righteousness was not s0 evi- 
dent. We must look more at their saintly 
characters that have given them their place 
among the heroes of the faithful. 1 fear 
that the Christian Church does not present 
any better history than the people of Israel 
in the olden time. If Israel did not live up 
to the ethical principles of Moses and the 
Prophets—have we lived up to the ethics of 
Jesus and his apostles 7 It is a very signifi- 
cant fact that the wisdom literature of the 
Old Testament, which is essentially ethical, 
has been neglected by the theologians. But 
the greatest sin against the Bible has been 
the neglect of the ethics of Jesus. Tolstoi 
says that Christians think that Jesus did 
not mean what he said. ‘Tolstoi’s criticism 
is severe, but is it not just? If we really 
believed that Jesus meant what he said, how 
could we live such selfish lives? It is my 
opinion that if the grace of God should so 
impel a man that he could be transformed 
into the image of the holy Jesus, the ery 
would resound through the streets of New 
York : ‘ Crueify him! Crucify him !’ 

**8. The Messiah is the culmination of 
the Old Testament. He is the pivot of his- 
tory. All through these nineteen centuries 
Christians have been learning from their 
Lord, and yet how little do we know of him ! 
The Christ of the Bible will exert a much 
greater power upon the coming generations 
when they grasp the full Biblical doctrine 
and cease expending their strength and ex- 
hausting their energy in the speculative 
elaboration of some few of its phases. In 
all departments of Biblical theology there is 
new life and new doctrine and new morals 
for the Church of God. More light is 
about to break forth from the Holy Scrip- 
tures upon the Christian world. 

**TV. Harmony of the Sources of Author- 
ity. I must now ask you to go back with 
me and use the advantages we have gained 
for a brief review of those other seats of di- 
vine authority—the Church and the Reason. 
If God really speaks to men in these three 
centres there ought to be no contradiction 
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between them. It is my profound convic- 
tion that we are on the threshold of a happy 
reconciliation. Removing the obstructions 
erected by well-meaning but misguided men 
from the Bible, the Church and the Reason, 
they are, they always have been and always 
will be harmonious. The Bible needs the 
Church and the Reason ere it can exert its 
full power upon the life of men. Institu- 
tional Christianity was established by Christ, 
and his apostles and no one can safely ignore 
it. The Church unites with the Bible in 
giving us the assurance of God’s presence 
and authority throughout history, and of 
his gracious help in the present. The neg- 
lect of the Church as a means of grace re- 
tards the rise of the Bible itself as a means 
of grace, and dulls our sensitiveness to the 
presence of God. ‘The Reason also has its 
rights—its place and importance in the 
economy of redemption. I rejoice at the 
age of rationalism, with all its wonderful 
achievements in philosophy. I look upon 
it as preparing men to use their reasons in 
the last great age of the world. It is im- 
possible that the Bible and the Church 
should ever exert their full power until the 
human reason, trained and strained to the 
utmost, rise to the heights of its energies 
and reach forth after God and his Christ. 
Let us remove every encumbrance out of 
the way for a new life ; the life of God is 
moving throughout Christendom; the 
springtime of a new age is about to come 
upon us, 


COMMENTS OF THE PREss. 
From The Christian Union (Evangelical), January 29, 1891. 


TUESDAY evening, January 20, Professor 
Charles A. Briggs was installed in the Chair 
of Biblical Theology in Union Theological 
Seminary, to which he has been transferred 
from the Chair of Hebrew. The new pro- 
fessorship is fully endowed, and in it the 
opportunity to present to the students his 
views respecting the structure, origin, and 
authority of the Bible will be much larger. 
These topics, which have been only inci- 
dentally treated in the teaching of the He- 
brew language, will be of the very essence 
of his new professorship. This is the an- 
swer which Union Theological Seminary 
makes to the attacks which have been made 
upon it, and upon Professor Briggs, by 
those who would deny in the realm of theol- 
ogy that freedom of investigation and dis- 
cussion which is freely awarded in every 
other department of science. It would seem 
that the modern Torquemada, instead of 
burning the heretics in an auto da fé, is 
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permitted only to light the furnace which 
makes the heretic’s nest more warm and 
comfortable. 

Professor Briggs’s inaugural address (an 
abstract of which will be found in another 
column) will disappoint his enemies and de- 
light his friends. It is indeed both radical 
and progressive, but it is so only that it 
may be conservative by being constructive. 
Three conflicting schools of thought give 
apparently antagonistic answers to the ques- 
tion, What is the seat of authority in re- 
ligion ? Professor Briggs undertakes to 
harmonize these conflicting schools in the 
only way in which permanent harmony in 
such cases can be secured, by showing be- 
neath each of these systems the profound 
principle in which all are essentially agreed. 
The only real authority, says Professor 
Briggs, is God. There are three methods 
by which we have access to the thought and 
will of God—the Scriptures, the Church, 
the Reason. Protestantism has erred by 
shutting itself out from the Church and the 
Reason as means of access to God ; Roman- 
ism, by shutting itself out from the Bible 
and from the Keason; the Rationalist, by 
shutting himself out from the Bible and 
the Chureh. The truly devout student, 
who recognizes authority only in God, will 
accept all these ways of access to God, and 
will use alike the Scriptures, the consensus 
of the Catholic Church, and his own indi- 
vidua! reason, in acquainting himself with 
the thought and will of God. 

This isan admirable statement of the goal 
towards which the separate but converging 
lines of thought are tending. It is con- 
servative as well as constructive. Let no 
one fear lest such a view will lessen the 
authority of the Scripture, and so weaken 
the Christian faith. It may abbreviate our 
creeds, but it will only be as the gardener 
prunes off the woody growths of the vine, 
to throw more sap into the fruit-bearing 
branches. The abbreviated belief will be a 
more impregnable conviction. If our ereed 
rests upon the hypothesis that all the books 
of the Bible were inspired by God, and are 
without error in any part of them—and that 
rests upon the further hypothesis that they 
were written by the authors whose names 
tradition has given to us, and that upon the 
further hypothesis that these authors were 
amanuenses, who took down, as by dicta- 
tion, word by word, what God gave to them 
—the whole Christian faith will depend 
upon a very uncertain foundation. If, on 
the other hand, our Christian faith is com- 
posed of those elements which are embodied 
in various literary forms in the Scriptures 
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of the Old and New Testaments, which are 
confirmed by the common experience of the 
noblest and the most godly—that is, of the 
Christian Church—and which are able to 
challenge the keenest cross-examination of 
the Reason, and to endure it, the faith so 
built will be founded indeed upon a rock, 
from which no floods of skeptical philoso- 
phy or criticism can disturb it. If one asks 
which of these three sources of knowledge 
respecting the divine will and thought is 
supreme and authoritative over the others, 
the answer will be, neither ; they are con- 
current witnesses. ‘There are three that 
bear witness on earth, and these three are 
one. 

If Professor Briggs had rendered the 
Church no other service, there would be 
reason for gratitude to him for so clear a 
statement of the sources of our Christian 
faith. 

‘Those who, like ourselves, rejoice in the 
witness which Union Theological Seminary 
has borne to catholicity and liberty will be 
glad to know that, by their presence, some 
of the most eminent theologians in different 
denominations expressed their approval of 
the appointment and inauguration of Pro- 
fessor Briggs, an approval vigorously ex- 
pressed in a congratulatory letter from 
Bishop Henry C. Potter, who could not be 
present in person. 


From The Observer (Evangelical), February 12, 1891, 

Dk. Bricas’s late inaugural address con- 
tained nothing novel in itself or novel as 
coming from him. It was the occasion 
alone which made his views of any special 
interest. As long as his ideas in regard to 
the character of the Scriptures, the nature 
of the Church, the office of reason and re- 
lated subjects, were questions in controversy 
between his own communion and those with 
totally different affinities, they were inter- 
esting to comparatively few. But when his 
introduction to a new professorship became 
the exaltation of these views as a leading 
fexture in the teaching of a Presbyterian 
Theological school, they had a totally differ- 
ent position and interest. Thousands of 
persons, within and without the Presby- 
terian Church, have been exercised to learn 
whether these teachings are consistent with 
the confessions and standards of the Church 
itself, whether they are in harmony with 
the teachings of those in whom they have 
the greatest confidence as spiritual fathers, 
whether they are helpful to those who seek 
to make the most of the simplest elements 
of gospel truth, or whether on the contrary 


they are a conspicuous part of “‘ the down 
grade,’ by which churches, theological 
schools and communities have descended 
into the cheerless region of agnosticism or 
unbelief. It is superfluous to repeat here 
the positions taken by Dr. Briggs, and they 
are mentioned merely for the sake of call- 
ing attention to their character and drift. 
Whatever is said by any one in their defence 
as consistent with the testimony of the 
Presbyterian Church, every one observes 
that they are hailed with acclamations of 
approval by those who are openly antago- 
nistic to that testimony. Now, it is inex- 
plicable that a Presbyterian theological pro- 
fessor should be faithful to Presbyterian 
standards and at the same time be warmly 
applauded by those who have no sympathy 
with those standards, and who are actively 
engaged in espousing different views. For 
instance, we find that 7’he Christian Union, 
whose position on all these controverted 
points is familiar to the religious public, 
and which has become the exponent and de- 
fender of one and another phase of the 
new theology, welcomes Dr. Briggs’s ad- 
dress as ‘* both radical and progressive, but 
it is only so that it may be conservative by 
being constructive.” In its sincere gratifi- 
cation with its entire tone and tendency, it 
rejoices in the ‘‘ freedom of investigation 
and discussion” that is the boon of the mod- 
ern Presbyterian theological professor. He 
has nothing to dread from the narrow-mind- 
ed, bigoted heresy hunter. On the con- 
trary, says the paper quoted, “‘It would 
seem that the modern Torquemada, instead 
of burning the heretics in an auto da fé, is 
permitted only to light the furnace which 
makes the heretic’s nest more warm and 
comfortable.” 

So swift and powerful is the current of 
*‘ advanced religious thought ” relating to 
the Scriptures, the future state, the claims 
of reason in the sphere of faith, and other 
kindred matters, that the theological teacher 
of the present is a law unto himself, unless 
as it isat Andover, he can have his positions 
reviewed and judged occasionally by the 
civil courts. Presbyteries, Synods, General 
Assemblies, Boards of Directors, and all 
other authorities have no thirst for battle, 
offensive or defensive. Eccentricity of 
teaching, that shocks the ‘‘ conventional ” 
views of pious but ignorant souls, at the 
same time wins a degree of popular favor 
that really makes the teacher’s nest ‘‘ more 
warm and comfortable.’” Meanwhile the 
plain people, the plain students and the 
plain teachers of the old ways of teaching 
the Word of God and the Gospel of Christ 
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can and need do nothing but be faithful in 
their own line of work. ‘To their own Mas- 
ter they stand or fall. They have a right 
to say what they think of these notions, 
that are new and strange in the highest 
places of their own Church, that are old 
und familiar in the highest places of those 
who have always antagonized the Reformed 
faith. 

By the multiplication of Presbyterian 
professorships of the type represented by 
Dr. Briggs, it is possible that in the course 
of another generation, the mind of that 
Church may become reconciled to the Bible 
us expurgated and explained by scientific 
criticism. Meanwhile there will be an ocea- 
sional outbreak of the old spirit, such as is 
expressed in the following letter from an 
active Christian lawyer whose words convey 
some of the impressions made upon the 
minds of great numbers who have read out- 
lines of Dr. Briggs’s inaugural : 

“Can the Presbyterian Church, which 
believes in the divine inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, and which believes that ‘in 
them ye have eternal life,’ allow a professor 
in one of its theological seminaries to teach 
that there is not only one fountain of divine 
authority, to wit, the Bible, but two others, 
to wit, ‘ the Church and the Reason.” Who 
before Dr. Briggs uttered it, ever heard a 
minister of the Presbyterian Church speak 
of the ‘ Holy of Holies of the human na- 
ture?’ Can there be such a thing or condi- 
tion? St. Paul says—and he _ probably 
knew as much as Dr. Briggs does—* The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
him ; neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned.’ That ration- 
alists can find God without the knowledge 
of Christ, may be ‘ higher criticism,” but it 
seems more like heresy, ‘ for there is none 
other name under heaven, given among 
men, whereby we must be saved,’ and ‘ God 
is a Spirit, and they that worship Him, 
must worship Him in spirit, and in truth.’ 

**The attack made by Dr. Briggs upon 
the authenticity of the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, and his allegation in rela- 
tion to the errors therein contained, could 
not have been more bitter if they had been 
made by an avowed infidel. By what 
authority has a minister of the Gospel of 
Christ and a professor in a theological semi- 
nary of the Presbyterian Church a right to 
say ‘ the great mass of the Old Testament was 
written by authors, whose names, or connec- 
tion with their writings, are lost in oblivion ?’ 

**Our Saviour, when on earth, found 
no fault with the Scriptures of the Old 
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Testament, nor with the authors there- 
of, and he surely knew as much as Dr. 
Briggs does, even if St. Paul did not. 
Christ explained the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament to his disciples, and referred to 
them again and again in his teachings. He 
und his disciples accepted the writings of 
the Old Testament with the faith of little 
children, and without finding fault with 
them, and for a professor in a seminary of 
the Presbyterian Church to stir up doubts 
concerning those things which he admits 
are ‘lost in oblivion,’ can hardly be called 
following in the footsteps of the Master. 

‘* Dr. Briggs may also teach that * sin is 
a temporary condition,’ but, all the same, 
the Holy Scriptures teach that ‘sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin,’ and there 
is nothing said in the Bible about sin and 
death being temporary conditions. It was 
by Adam’s fall that sin entered into -the 
world, and it was by Jesus Christ that those 
who believe are restored to life. There is 
no foundation in the Bible for Dr. Briggs’s 
theory of the future state, but, neverthe- 
less, he advocates the idea as a part of a 
course on Biblical Theology, in a Presby- 
terian seminary. 

** And finally, Dr. Briggs holds that the 
doctrine of election as now held by the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, is of earthly origin and false, 
and yet he well knows the sentiment of the 
vast majority of those holding to the faith 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States on this subject. 

‘** Whatever action the directors of the 
Union Theological Seminary may take since 
Dr. Briggs has made this clear and un- 
equivocal statement of his ideas and beliefs, 
upon the authority of the Scriptures, the 
Presbytery of New York should take some 
action in the matter, and the members of 
the next General Assembly of our Church 
should certainly be prepared to reject him 
when his confirmation as a professor in the 
Union Theological Seminary comes before 
that body.” 

We do not attempt to answer the various 
queries of the respected gentleman who thus 
writes. He is evidently a vigorous specimen 
of the ‘‘ modern ‘Torquemada,” who, ac- 
cording to The Christian Union, *‘ is per- 
mitted only to light the furnace which 
makes the heretic’s nest more warm and 
comfortable.” This being the case, there 
is no ground whatever for any bitterness in 
these controversies as to what is right and 
honorable in offices of religious trust. When 
John Horne Tooke was asked how much 
treason a man could write in England with- 
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out being hung, he replied that he did not 
know, but that he was making the experi- 
ment. No one who knows Dr. Briggs im- 
agines that he is making a similar experi- 
ment as a candidate for the ecclesiastical 
inquisition, but thousands who do not know 
him except by his public utterances, regard 
him as adefender of the faith who is far 
more dangerous than the ordinary enemy. 


From The Exvamiver (Baptist), February 5, 1891. 


Tue inaugural address of Professor 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D., on his induction 
into the new chair of Biblical Theology in 
the Union Theological Seminary of this 
city, is an event of more than usual interest 
and importance. Its significance is in- 
creased by the fact that the speaker officially 
represents the largest and wealthiest theo- 
logical institution of one of the most ortho- 
dox and conservative religious bodies in our 
land. No one can say that the author used 
language to conceal his thought. What- 
ever faults the address may have, to it one 
must concede the great merit of courage. 
When it is published in full Professor Briggs 
might appropriately place on the title-page 
the famous saying of Danton, J/ nous faut 
de Vaudace, et encore de Vaudace, et tou- 
jours de Paudace- -We need boldness, and 
again boldness, and ever boldness. 

Dr. Briggs holds that divine authority is 
made known to man through the Bible, the 
church, and the reason. If these were not 
represented by him as of equal and codrdi- 
nate value, all the published reports do him 
an injustice. Ie arraigned Protestantism 
for its error in rejecting the church and the 
reason as vehicles of the divine authority, 
and for its ** bibliolatry.” It will occur to 
most Christians that a divine authority con- 
veyed to man through the church and the 
reason is so vague and uncertain as to be 
virtually no authority at all. Historically, 
‘** the church” is asuccession of inconsistent 
doctrines and practices, from whose conflict 
no valid conciusion emerges. ‘* Reason ”’ 
is equally contradictory, what is the highest 
reason to one age becoming the baldest ab- 
surdity of the next. If supreme divine 
authority is not lodged in the Neriptures, if 
they do not furnish a rule of faith and prac- 
tice at once sufficient and infallible, there 
is no divine authority to which certain ap- 
peal may be made. ‘To admit the value of 
institutional Christianity and of reason in 
the interpretation of the Scriptures, as all 
Christians do, is a very different thing from 


saying with Professor Briggs that divine 
authority is lodged in either. 

The Professor’ then goes on to consider 
the barriers that have been erected by a false 
orthodoxy about the Bible. Much of what 
he says is now among the commonplaces of 
Biblical criticism. ‘This cannot be affirmed, 
however, of his remarks on the “‘ iner- 
rancy”’ of the Bible. He holds that there 
are errors in the Scriptures which no one 
has been able to explain away; that the 
Bible nowhere makes the claim of inerrancy, 
and the creeds of the church nowhere sanc- 
tion it; that it isa ghost of modern evan- 
gelicalism to frighten children ; that it is 
unwise and unchristian to force men to ac- 
cept or reject the divine authority of the 
Bible on the question of its accuracy in 
matters that concern the circumstantials 
and not the essentials. This view of the 
sible he believes to be more truly orthodox 
than the view generally called orthodox— 
more in accordance with the Scriptures 
themselves, and with the historic creeds, in- 
cluding the Westminster. 

A question of no little interest raised by 
this inaugural is this: Will the Presby- 
terian Church hear this bold challenge of 
its cherished doctrines, uttered from the 
chair of its most famous seminary, and de- 
cline to accept it? Never was the gauntlet 
thrown with more audacity and assurance. 
Whatever may be the true interpretation of 
the Bible and of the Westminster Confes- 
sion, this at least is a fact, the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States interprets both 
in a very different way from Professor 
Briggs. Perhaps they are in error; per- 
haps he will bring the whole church to his 
way of thinking. If not, will he be per- 
mitted to teach his views without protest 
or hindrance? It is no concern of Bap- 
tists, yet we cannot help taking a certain 
interest in these questions and their proba- 
ble answers. 


From The Independent (Evangelical), January 29, 1891. 

THe Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., who 
is a Presbyterian clergyman and a member 
of the Presbytery of New York City, was, 
last week, inaugurated as the Edward Rob- 
inson Professor of Biblical Theology in the 
Union Theological Seminary of this city, 
being transferred from the chair of Hebrew. 
After making the necessary subscription re- 
garding his belief in the Bible, the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, and the Pres- 
byterian Form of Government, and receiv- 
ing the formal charge from Dr. Frazer, he 
delivered an inaugural address, selecting 
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‘**the Authority of the Scriptures” as the 
theme thereof. The Confession of Faith. 
to which he subscribed, specifies the several 
books composing ** the Holy Scriptures,” 
commonly called the Bible, and in regard to 
them says: ‘* All which are given by in- 
spiration of God, to be the rule of faith and 
life.” The Larger Westminster Catechism 
declares these Scriptures to be ** the Word 
of God,” and *‘ the only rule of faith and 
obedience. ”’ 

This professorship in that seminary is a 
new one, recently founded and endowed by 
the generosity of the venerable Charles But- 
ler of this city, and by its special title de- 
signed to perpetuate the memory of an hon- 
ored name. ‘* Biblical Theology ’“—by 
which we understand theology directly de- 
rived from the Bible, resting upon it, proved 
by it, and accepted because there taught—is 
the descriptive title of this professorship. 
The great work to be done by it is not upolo- 
getic or polemical as against infidelity, but 
rather critical and exegetical in an earnest 
effort to find out what the Bible does teach, 
and to convey that teaching to voung men 
who are in process of preparation for the 
Gospel ministry. We can conceive of no 
better service to the Church and the world 
than that rendered by such theology if faith- 
fully taught, and of no professorship more 
important than the one upon which Dr, 
Briggs has just entered. We have long been 
of the opinion that this kind of theology, 
rather than human speculations, or even the 
dogmas of mere Church creeds as such, is 
just what the Church most needs to settle 
and guide its faith, to inspire its hopes, and 
stimulate its efforts. The more of it the 
better, and the more thoroughly it is taught, 
alike in the pulpit and the theological semi- 
nary, the better for the spiritual interests 
of men. No minister is fitted for his work 
without it. The religion which the Chris- 
tian pulpit is to teach as ** the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth,”’ 
is to be found in a ook, and not elsewhere, 
except as that book authenticates it ; and 
this book is the Bible itself, as the supreme 
and final rule in all matters of religious 
faith and practice. The Bible, among Prot- 
estants at least, is recognized as the supreme 
law of the Church ; and it is so regarded 
because it is by them accepted as the in- 
spired Word of God. They believe in its 
authority to govern their faith, because they 
believe in its inspiration. This makes it the 
Word of God, as distinguished from the 
word of man. 

We are hence heartily glad that a profes- 
sorship of Biblical Theology, pure and sim- 
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ple, has been established in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of this city. One of the 
greatest wants of the Christian ministry is 
a thorough biblical scholarship ; and every 
theological institution should be so equipped 
us to supply this want. Dr. Briggs, the 
first incumbent of this new professorship, is 
acknowledged to be a scholar of a high 
order ; and the duties upon which he has 
just entered afford him a splendid oppor- 
tunity to do a good work for God and man. 
What his career in this position is to be is a 
question for the future to determine. We 
have endeavored candidly to read the author- 
ized syllabus of his inaugural address ; and 
if we judge by its general tone and char- 
acter, and also by several of its special ut- 
terances, we say in all frankness that the 
suggested future may well excite the anx- 
lety of considerate and thoughtful Chris- 
tians. Dr. Briggs is reported as saying 
that ** the Bible is no better than a mass- 
book for stopping a bullet, and is not as 
good as holy water for putting out a fire.” 
This is flippant and pithy, with a streak of 
wit in it; yet to drag the Buble into the 
business of cracking jokes is a sort of rheto- 
ric for which we have no relish, and with 
which we do not know how to be amused. 
We believe in the ** Bibliolatry ’’ that 
makes the Bible to thought and feeling just 
what Paul called it in his Second Epistle to 
Timothy—** the Holy Scriptures.” 

The general type and drift of this ad- 
dress, taken as a whole, seem to us as cal- 
culated to shed more darkness than light, 
and raise more difficulties than it removes, 
and better adapted to suggest doubts than 
it is to establish and confirm faith, and, 
hence, to deepen rather than to clear up 
the fog on the subject of religion. Dr. 
Briggs appears more anxious to put ‘* the 
Bible’ on good terms with ** the reason ’’ 
than he is to put ‘* the reason’ on good 
terms with ** the Bible” ; and if we do not 
mistake the workings of his mind he regards 
**the reason’? as the fired point, the solid 
rock of truth, to which ‘*‘ the Bible ” must 
be adjusted at all hazards, and by all neces- 
sary modifications of faith. Now as_ be- 
tween ‘‘the Bible” on the one hand and 
**the reason” or *‘ the Church” on the 
other hand, in a ease of alleged conflict 
touching a matter in respect to which both 
profess to speak, we propose to bow to the 
authority of ‘‘the Bible,” and do what we 
can to persuade others to follow the exam- 
ple. We remember that ‘* the reason ”’ 
notoriously has its prejudices, its depravi- 
ties, its crude processes, its hasty assump- 
tions, its self-conceits, its numerous con- 
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flicts with itself, and also its fixed limita- 
tions ; and we are in no hurry to modify 
our faith in ** the Bible ” or change our in- 
terpretation thereof, for the sake of accom- 
modating it to ‘* the reason.” 

The inspiration of the bible, according 
to Dr. Briggs, does not relate to the lan- 
guage used, but simply to what he calls 
**the concept,’ by which, as we suppose, 
he means the contents or ideas, as distin- 
guished from the language. How are we 
to get at this ‘‘ concept,’ except through 
the language which encloses and conveys it ? 
And if the language be without any divine 
gaidance in its use, and especially if the 
Bible contains errors, as Dr. Briggs says 
that it does, how shall we know when we 
have actually found ** the concept ” that 
(iod did inspire, and to which he has thus 
annexed his authority? Here is a question 
which he does not answer, and which no 
one can answer who excludes the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost from the words 
used. This certainly is not the inspiration 
of the day of Pentecost when the persons 
inspired spake ‘as the Spirit gave them 
utterance,” or that which Paul claimed for 
himself when declaring that he spoke ‘* not 
in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, 
but which the Holy Ghost teacheth,’’ or 
that referred to by Peter when he said that 
“holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.”” We do not 
think that Dr. Briggs correctly represents 
the Bible idea of inspiration. He seems to 
us so afraid of *‘ verbal inspiration,” that 
he leaves but little chance for any inspira- 
tion that humanity can apprehend and 
apply, especially when we add his admis- 
sion of various errors, not simply in copies 
and translations of the Bible, but in the 
original text itself. 

Dr. Briggs, toward the close of his ad- 
dress, speaks of the doctrine of an indi- 
vidual judgment ‘‘immediately after 
death.”’ which has so long been the gen- 
eral faith of Christians, as a ‘* bugbear ”’ 
which, in his judgment, ‘‘ should be ban- 
ished from the world,”’ and seems to hold a 
doctrine in regard to ** the middle state ” 
between death and the resurrection that 
continues the processes of redemption in 
that state, and thus naturally involves what 
is called ‘a second probation.”’ He says 
that while ‘‘ the Bible does not teach uni- 
versal salvation,”’ it ‘‘ does teach the salva- 
tion of the world, of the race of man ; and 
that cannot be accomplished by the salva- 
tion of a limited number from the mass.”’ 
‘This is so near a self-contradiction, that we 
tind it difficult to understand just what he 
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intends here to affirm, or what he intends 
to deny. He at least suggests a second pro- 
bation added to the one of this life in which 
by a process of ‘* progressive sanctification ” 
all men will at last be sanctified and saved. 
It is hardly necessary to say that this does 
not correspond with the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith; and we are quite sure 
that it is not according to the plain teach- 
ing of the Bible. 

We might add comments in respect to 
what Dr. Briggs says in regard to “‘ authen- 
ticity,’’ ‘‘ inerrancy,” ‘* miracles,” and 
‘** predictive prophecy.”? But we forbear. 
What we have said has been said in sorrow, 
and with much regret, and from a simple 
sense of duty. We do not think the ad- 
dress fitted to the theme or the occasion, or 
adapted to do a good service in the inter- 
ests of Biblical Theology, and have felt 
constrained to put on record our objections 
thereto. ‘That sort of ‘* Higher Criticism ”’ 
which accepts, as true, what it finds in the 
Bible, not because it finds it there, but be- 
cause it is true, and hence rejects what in 
its judgment is not true, even if there 
found, logically undermines the very foun- 
dation of a supernatural revelation from 
Giod, such as the Bible purports to be, and 
as we believe it to be. We believe the Bible 
to be *‘ the Word of God ’’ in the sense of 
a supernatural inspiration, and hence be- 
lieve that when the meaning of its language 
is ascertained, the absolute law of faith is 
supplied touching all matters embraced 
therein. If this be ‘* Bibliolatry,”’ then so 
be it. It is just the kind of *‘ Bibliolatry”’ 
which Christ and His Apostles clearly had in 
respect to the Old Testament Scriptures. 


I pRAY you, with all earnestness, to prove 
and know within your hearts that all things 
loving and righteous are possible for those 
who believe in their possibility, and who de- 
termine that, for their part, they will make 
every day’s work contribute to them.— 
Ruskin. 


FLATTERY is one thing, and praise is an- 
other. There is too much of the former in 
the world, and too little of the latter. Too 
often we do not praise our friends till they 
die. It would be better to use this instru- 
ment to brighten theirlives. Children espe- 
cially are susceptible to the influence of 
praise, and those parents and teachers are 
wise who make a judicious use of it.— United 
Presbyterian. 
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In DARKEST ENGLAND AND THE Way Our. By 
GENERAL Boota. Londen. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1890. 8vo, $1.50. Paper, 50 cents. 

General Booth’s ‘* scheme’’ divides itself into two 

parts—a plan for rescuing the unemployed and a 

partial substitute for the present Poor Law and 

charity methods of administration. It is proposed 
in this article to criticise only the first part, which 
consists of : 

1. In the establishment of numbers of shelters 
and factories in the large cities and towns of Eng- 
land, where all who apply shall be received and 
put to work, and which shall be ‘‘ used as stepping- 
stones to help the tramp back into the regular ranks 
of labor.”’ 

2. In the purchase of Jarge tracts of land to form 
farm colonies, upon which shall be settled those 
men and women for whom regular work cannot be 
found, and who shall there be trained to fit them 
for agricultural work in England, or in the 

3. Over-sea-colony, which is to be the third 
link in General Booth’s plan of rescue. This is a 
very bare sketch of his plan, but must suttice. 

What strikes one very forcibly upon first reading 
this remarkable book is that the author is, or ap- 
pears to be, quite ignorant of the history of pauper- 
ism and crime, and of the measures which for years 
have been taken for their cure and prevention. He 
is appalled at the existing horrors and suffering, 
but he does not Know whether the evils he deplores 
are increasing ordiminishing. In relation to crime 
and the English prison system, and the work for 
discharged prisoners, he even entirely misrepresents 
the facts. He describes the present English sys- 
tem as it might have been described one hundred 
and twenty vears ago, before Howard wrote, before 
Sir George Paul began the carrying out of the re- 
forms Howard suggested, befure the reformatories 
of England had been established by Mr. Baker, 
Miss Carpenter, Mr. Turner, and hundreds of 
others, who have been benefactors to their country 
ind their race. He writes apparently in entire igno- 
rance that crime in England has, within forty 
years, diminished more than twenty-five per cent, 
not in proportion to the increased population, but 
actually, and he shows almost equal ignorance or 
carelessness in other directions. But despite this, 
which must create a doubt of the accuracy of all 
his figures, he does not exaggerate, nor can any 
one exaggerate the horrors, moral and physical, 
suffered by what he calls ‘ the submerged tenth”’ 
of the population of England. He does not exag- 
gerate, no one could exaggerate, the weight of 
responsibility resting upon the community amid 
which they exist, to uo all that may be done to res- 
cue them and their children, whether they are act- 
ually a tenth or only a hundredth of the people. 
General Booth is very wise in recognizing the fact 
that what is needed is to change the habits, often 
to change the very nature of these people, and to 
control and guide them every step of the way up 
the steep hill they must climb, out of the depths 
in which they are now perishing, to the level of de- 
cent self-support. General Booth sees so clearly 
many sides of the problem presented, that it is 
strange that he fails to see the dangers of the plan 
he propuses, if carried out by the method he pro- 
poses, 

One longs to have the city shelters, the factories, 
the farm colonies, the over-sea colonies, each and 


all ready to rescue the unhappy beings whose 
stories are told in General Booth’s book, but it 
every one of the 3,000,000 men, women, and chil 
dren whom he enumerates as the denizens of Dark 
est England were safely housed in one or other 
of these havens by January Ist, 1892, would there 
be fewer men sleeping on the embankments, fewer 
prostitutes, fewer drunkards, fewer ‘ out-of- 
works’’ in London and elsewhere ? That is the 
question. 

As has been said, the whole point of General 
Booth’s ‘* scheme,”’ so far as it deals with the un 
employed, is that the miserable, drunken, idle, 
homeless men and women, who starve in the ereat 
cities, shall be collected together, be fed and clothed 
and made to work, be carried out of the Cities, and 
finally be reabsorbed into a natural country life 
Certainly, nothing could be more to be dc:ired. 
But who are these miserable, homeless men and 
women’? Where do they come from’? Gcneral 
Booth himself says : 

** After careful examination and close cross-ques- 
tioning of the out-of-works, whom we have already 
registered at our labor bureau, we find that at least 
sixty per cent are country folk, men, women, boys, 
and girls, who have left their homes in the coun 
ties to come up to town in the hope of bettering 
themselves. They are in no sense of the word 
cockneys, and they represent not the dregs of the 
country, but rather its brighter and more adventur 
ous spirits, who have boldly tried to make their way 
in new and uncongenial spheres and have terribly 
come to grief." ; 

This he says himself, but he fails to see what it 
means. If, underall the sad and terrible conditions 
described by him, the great city is still so attractive 
that it draws from the cquntry, day after day, ** the 
brightest and more adventurous spirits,’’ if all the 
horrors that now awaitsome of them do not suffice 
to keep back the inpouring stream, will hot the lift 
ing out of thousands, providing them with shelter 
and work, and finally removing them from London, 
only increase the influx of country people, and so 
continue and aggravate all the evils which now ap. 
pall General Booth? He says that ‘ the worst of 
allexisting schemes for social betterment by organ- 
ization of the skilled workers and the like is that 
they are founded not upon ‘ rock,’ or even upon 
‘sand,’ but upon the bottomless bog of the strat 
um of the workless.’’ Can we drain a bottomless 
bog by drawing water through it? 

This is what would be the practical result of the 
establishment of General Booth’s scheme, and the 
end would be worse than the beginning. Even 
now, in London, it is the manifold refuges, the 
many chances for picking up a living which creates 
part of the evil. Miss Beatrice Potter, in one of 
her powerful articles in Mr. Charles Booth’s book 
on ** Life and Work in the East of London,”’ 
speaks of the forces which *‘ encourage and enable 
the worker to cast off wage-earning capacity and 
deteriorate into the industrial parasite,’’ and she 
says, ‘‘ the ease of living without regular wage is 
at once the result and the cause of irregular em- 
ployment.’’ General Booth would probably an 
swer that it is not his intention to allow any one to 
live without work, but his factories would not sup- 
ply ‘‘ regular wage,’’ and would only encourage 
the tendency to trust to luck, which is one cause 
of the misery of thousands who are not vicious, 
but only shiftless and weak. General Booth begs 
the question when he says he can ‘* provide food, 
clothes, and shelter for all these out-of-works, with 
out any loss of self respect, . providing only 
that they are willing to work,”’ and again, ‘* so long 
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as a man or woman its willing to submit to the diset- 
pline indispensable in every campaign against any 
formidable foe, there appears to me nothing impos- 
sible in this ideal.’’ (The italics are not General 
Booth’s.) In these sentences he has named the 
two conditions which are not fulfilled and cannot 
be fulfilled in the majority of the cases of those he 
seeks to help, unless other methods than those he 
suggests are adopted. 

The horns of the dilemma are these : if artificial 
work under circumstances which do not repel is 
given, it will attract many who could, if driven by 
necessity, find it for themselves, and thus the whole 
enterprise will be rendered useless, not only because 
it does not reach the people for whom it is intend- 
ed, but also because it will break down under the 
tremendous pressure of numbers. If, on the other 
hand, work is furnished under distasteful cireum- 
stances, even the direful ‘‘ out-of-works’’ de- 
scribed by General Booth will not take it, and will 
often be justified by an ignorant public opinion in 
refusing it. General Booth himself apparently 
thinks that the man who prefers to beg and steal 
rather than take the work and help provided for 
him under the laws of England is to be sympa- 
thized with and almost commended. In his chap- 
ter on ‘* The Homeless,’’ he quotes the following 
incident from a Liverpool paper, saying, ‘‘ It im- 
pressed me much’’ 

“The speaker was haranguing a small knot of 
twenty orthiriy men. ‘ My lads,’ he commenced, 
with one hand in the breast of his ragged vest and 
the other, as usual, plucking nervously at his 
beard, ‘this kind o’ work can't last forever.’ 
(Deep and earnest exclamations, ‘It can’t! It 
sha’n’t !’) ‘ Well, boys,’ continued the speaker, 
‘ somebody 'll have to find a.road out 0° this. What 
we want js work, not work’us bounty, though the 
parish has been busy enough among us lately, God 
knows! What we want is honest work.’ (Hear! 
hear!) ‘Now, what I propose is that each of 
you gets fifty matesto join you ; that'll make about 
1200 starving chaps—’ * And then?’ asked several 
very gaunt and hungry-looking men excitedly. 
‘Why, then,’ continued their leader— ‘ Why, 
then,’ interrupted a cadaverous-looking man from 
the farther and darkest end of the cellar, ‘ of course 
we'll make a—London job of it, eh? ‘No, no,’ 
hastily interposed my friend, and holding up his 
hands deprecatingly, ‘ we'll go peaceably about it, 
chaps ; we'll go ina body to the Town Hall, and 
show our poverty, and ask for work. We'll take 
the women and children with us, too.’ (‘ Too rag- 
ged! Toostarved! They can’t walk it!’) ‘The 
women’s rags is no disgrace, the staggerin’ chil- 
dren’ll show what we come to. Let’s go a thou- 
sand strong, and ask for work and bread !*”’ 

It is strange that General Booth fails to see what 
it was natural, perhaps, that the poor men in ques- 
tion could not themselves see, that the speaker, in 
the same breath, repudiated ‘* work’us bounty,’’ 
and demanded of the public ‘‘ work and bread,’’ 
which is what the workhouse is designed to sup- 
ply, on such terms, however, as will not plunge the 
whole nation into want. Once, during about forty 
years, England sought to give bread and work, ox 
their own terms, to all who asked for it. Harriet 
Martineau described the result. which was due 
without doubt, to the carrying out of the theory 
that every man who could not earn his bread had 
the right to get bread from the public, and to get it 
under conditions as little disagreeable as possible 
to himself. When, in 1884, the theory was repu- 
diated by the adoption of the new Poor Law, the 
situation was at once improved. But this is what 


it was in 1832, as described by Harriet Mar 
tineau : 

‘* They bestowed on unproductive consumers the 
bread which they took out of the mouths of the 
profitable laborers ; and they, one by one, ground 
down the profitable laborers to the grade of unpro- 
ductive consumers. The drearm of Pharaoh, that 
‘seven lean and ill-favored kine did eat up seven 
fat kine, and when they had eaten them up it could 
not be known they had eaten them, but they were 
still ill-favored as at the beginning,’ was realized 
to the laborers of England under the old Poor 
Laws. The poor rate had become public spoil. 
The ignorant believed it an inexhaustible fund 
which belonged to them. To obtain their share, 
the brutal bullied the administrators ; the profligate 
exhibited their bastards, which must be fed ; the 
idle folded their arms and waited until they got it ; 
ignorant girls and boys married upon it ; poachers, 
thieves, and prostitutes extorted it by intimidation ; 
county justices lavished it for popularity, and 
guardians for convenience. ... The rate-pay- 
ing cottager, after a vain struggle, went to the pay- 
table to seek relief ; the modest girl might starve, 
while her bolder neighbor received one shilling and 
sixpence a week for every illegitimate child. In- 
dustry, probity, purity, prudence—all heart and 
spirit—the whole of goodness—were melting down 
into depravity and social ruin, like snow under the 
foul internal fires which precede the earthquakes”’ 
(History of the Peace, vol. iii., pp. 323 sqq.). 

It is impossible that any private relief should 
cause such widespread demoralization, for the 
means cannot be obtained to carry out such a 
wholesale scheme ; but this is the result that is to 
be feared in proportion as the scheme grows in 
dimensions, and General Booth’s declared purpose 
is to obtain the means to put a wholesale scheme 
into operation. 

But it is an ungrateful task to criticise what one 
in fact heartily commends. 

There can be no doubt that the things General 
Booth proposes to do should be done. There is no 
doubt that these men and women wandering in the 
great cities, sunk in misery and sin, should be res- 
cued, whether they be 3,000,000, or 300,000, or 3000. 
There is no doubt that General Booth is right in 
saying that these people must be lifted out of their 
present circumstances, but he is still more right in 
saying : 

‘* The supreme test of any scheme for benefiting 
humanity lies in the answer to the question, What 
does it make of the individual? Does: it quicken 
his conscience, does it soften his heart, does it «n- 
lighten his mind, does it, in short, make more of a 
true man of him, because only by such influences 
can he be enabled to lead a human life?) Among 
the denizens of Darkest England there are many 
who have found their way thither by defects of 
character which would under the most favorable 
circumstances relegate them to the same position. 
Hlence, unless you can change their character your 
labor will be lost. You may clothe the drunkard, 
fill his purse with gold, establish him in a well- 
furnished home, and in three, or six, or twelve 
months he will once more be on the embankment, 
haunted by delirium tremens, dirty, squalid, and 
ragged. Hence, in all cases where a man’s own 
character and defects constitute the reasons for his 
fall, that character must be changed and that con- 
duct altered if any permanent beneficial results are 
to be attained. If he is a drunkard, he must be 
made sober ; if idle, he must be made industrious ; 
if criminal, he must be made honest: if impure, 
he must be made clean ; and if he be so deep down 
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in vice, and has been there so long that he has lost 
all heart, and hope, and power to help himself, and 
absolutely refuses to move, he must be inspired 
with hope, and have created within him the am- 
bition to rise ; otherwise he will never get out of 
the horrible pit.”’ 

General Booth’s plans are wise ; it is through 
such plans as these that the people he describes are 
to be helped ; but in order to do it, the plans must 
be carried out by law, must be put into operation 
by the power which alone can force the people to 
work, and which alone can secure the discipline 
necessary for regeneration, and which alone can 
make the conditions so salutary and so unpleasant 
that, while offering education, help, and rescue to 
all who really need it, it will also repel all who do 
not need it. 

The only ground upon which his scheme is to be 
criticised is that what he proposes to do must be 
done not by private enterprise alone, but by public 
agencies aided by private charity, which could 
supply the moral and religious influences and the 
personal interest in individuals which are the vital 
points in General Booth’s scheme, and the founda- 
tion of its strength. 

Such great agencies as he proposes for supplying 
the temporal needs of those in want could not 
safely be left to the charge of private persons, but 
were they inaugurated and governcd by law, and 
in the hands of public officials, the stigma which 
accompanies the receipt of ** public relief’? would 
to a degree mitigate the dangers of tempting those 
for whom such aid was not necessary to apply for 
it, and with the help of private beneticence they 
would do the least harm and the greatest amount 
of good possible to any such undertaking. The 
reat point made by General Booth is his demand 
for adequate and permanent help for those needing 
it, as against the often lamentably insufticient tem- 
porary help offered to them by existing societies 
und associations, and General Booth would doubt- 
less be surprised to learn that in making this de- 
mand the London Charity Organization Society, 
which he mentions only once in his book, was 
twenty-two years before him, the difference being 
that the Charity Organization Society desires 10 
inspire the already existing charitable societies, and 
the people already working inefficiently, to improve 
their methods and do their work better, while Gen- 
eral Booth almost ignores those already at work on 
the problems he presents, and proposes to do every- 
thing by his own power and that of his Salvation 
Army. 

3ut there is one of General Booth’s suggestions, 
included in the second part of his plan, which is 
original and is eminently worthy of adoption, and 
that is the establishment of ‘‘ Asylums for Moral 
LLunatics,’’ where the men and women who have 
proved theinselves to be incorrigible should be 
shut away from harming themselves and others. 
General Booth forcibly argues : 

It is a crime against the race to allow those 
who are so inveterately depraved the freedom to 
wander abroad, infect their fellows, prey upon 
society, and to multiply their kind. Whatever else 
society may do and suffer to be done, this thing it 
ought not to allow, any more than it should allow 
the free perambulation of a mad dog. But before 
we come to this I would have every possible means 
tried to effect their reclamation. Let Justice punish 
them, and Mercy put her arms around them ; let 
them be appealed to by penalty and by reason, and 
by every influence, human and Divine, that can 
possibly be brought to bear upon them, Then, if 
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all alike failed, their ability to further curse their 
fellows and themselves should be stayed. 

“'Phey will still remain objects worthy of infinite 
compassion. They should lead as human a life as 
it is possible to those who have fallen under so 
terrible a judgment. They should have their own 
little cottages in their own little gardens, under the 
blue sky, and, if possible, amid the green fields. I 
would deny them none of the advantages, moral, 
mental, and religious which might minister to their 
diseased minds, and tend to restore them to a better 
state. Not until the breath leaves their bodies 
should we cease to labor and wrestle for their sal- 
vation ; but when they have reached a certain point 
access to their fellow-men should be forbidden. 
Between them and the wide world there should be 
reared an impassable barrier, which once passed 
should be recrossed no more forever, Such a course 
must be wiser than allowing them to go in and out 
among their fellows, carrying with them the con 
tagion of moral leprosy, and multiplying a progeny 
doomed before its birth to inherit the vices and dis- 
eased cravings of their unhappy parents.” 

JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 

New York. 


THe EVIDENCE OF CHristTIAN EXPERIENCE.  Be- 
ing the Ely Lectures for 1890. By Lewis 
FRENCH STEARNS, Professor of Christian The 
ology in Bangor Theological Seminary. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890. 8vo, pp. 
viil., 473, $2.00. 

This work is a valuable contribution to Christian 
apologetics. It reconstructs the argument for Chris- 
tianity in accordance with similar discussions of 
Frank, Dorner, and other German theologians, but 
ina form less abstruse, in better preportion, and 
more strongly guarded against objections. The 
book takes rank in the very first class of modern 
defences of the Christian faith, and should be read 
by all students of theology whether they are young 
or old. 

The author has a twofold object : To develop the 
full force of the argument from Christian experi- 
ence in its own direct certainty and in its depen- 
dence on the objective revelation recorded in the Bi- 
ble, and also to show that it is the ultimate ground 
of conviction, the central proof of the truth and 
divineness of the Gospel, about which all other 
proofs cluster in a relation of dependence. The 
object is to recover an argument which has been 
considered secondary to a place of central and com- 
manding importance. 

The first chapter shows the inadequacy of the 
arguments employed in the last century. when 
miracles and the fulfilment of prophecy were con- 
sidered the principal evidences of a revelation which 
was then to be accepted with its entire contents as 
recorded in the Bible. When this was followed 
by various attempts to explain away miracles 
through natural causes, and to question the fidelity 
of the narratives, and by the tendency of the dec 
trine of evolution to undermine faith in the super- 
natural, the defence of Christianity was obliged to 
develop the character of the truth of the Gospel, 
the significance and uniqueness of the person of 
Christ, and the redemptive power of the Gospel in 
every age, including the present. From historical 
evidence of the facts of Christianity, which includes 
the genuineness and trustworthiness of the biblical 
record and therefore all questions of biblical criti- 
cism, as well as the evidence from prophecy and 
miracles, the argument now passes over into the 
rational, which has to do with Christianity as a sys- 
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tem of truth, and includes the person of Christ in 
his life and redemptive work, the intrinsic excel- 
lence of the Christian system, and kindred consid- 
erations, and finally modern discussion proceeds to 
the working power of Christianity in society and 
its transforming power in the life. This brings us 
to the evidence of Christian experience with which 
the book before us is occupied. It is ‘* derived 
from the manifestation to the believer himself in 
his own spiritual life of the presence and power 
of God and the Christian realities. It is the evi- 
dence that is based upon the Christian’s regener- 
ation and sanctification.’’ After showing in two 
chapters entitled ‘‘ Theological Pre-suppositions”’ 
and ‘ Anthropological Pre suppositious’’ that God 
is the life of man, the nature of Christian experi- 
ence in its genesis and development is brought into 
correspondence with the truths of the Gospel to show 
that the reality of the Father's love, the Saviour’s 
grace, and the spirit’s communion are recognized 
and certified. Then it is argued that this is the true 
ground of certainty. Since the purpose of Christian- 
ity isto produce a certain kind of life, a renewal of 
man from sin to holiness, a reconciliation and union 
with God, the test of the reality and power of God’s 
revelation in Christ must, in the last analysis, be 
that very life which it is given to produce. 

The historical proof that Jesus Christ lived, 
taught, died, and rose again, that the Bible contains 
an ‘authentic account of him, and that the Chris- 
tian Church sprang up in the world, make it prob- 
able that God seeks and saves men through Christ. 
The results of Christianity in society and civiliza- 
tion strengthens the probability that Christ was 
sent from God to establish his kingdom. But the 
certainty that God finds men in their sins and saves 
them, and knowledge of the nature of his power 
as it thus works, can be gained only by experience. 
Moreover, the Christian Church and Christian civ- 
lization are only the results of that first and great 
result, the new life in Jesus Christ. It is true that 
this experience is peculiar. It corresponds to the 
realities which stand before faith. It is moral, 
spiritual, religious in distinctive ways. But this 
should be expected. All knowledge of conviction 
and experience is determined by the characteristics 
of the truth which is known. It would, indeed, 
be strange if such a revelation did not produce an 
experience or a life above the ordinary level. The 
absence of it would be conclusive proof that the 
revelation, whatever truth it might contain, is not 
a gospel of redemption for sinful man. 

Although the evidence of experience is ultimate, 
it is not independent of objective truth nor of the 
Bible which records the truth. Were there no 
body of facts and no knowledge of those facts there 
would be no corresponding experience. But the 
complete authority of the Scriptures and of the 
truth they contain cannot be realized until the 
truth has produced its effect in the life. The ob- 
jective truth is not known by outward evidences as 
the power of God unto salvation. One does not 
know until he can say ‘‘ 1 know whom IL have be- 
lieved.”’ The truth and the life are thus insepa- 
rable, but conviction of the authority of the truth 
is gained only when it produces fruit in the life. 

Various objections to the position taken are suc- 
cessfully removed, and after the lectures are notes 
of reference and a full index. The author has put 
his best thought into the work, so that it is original 
and characteristic throughout while the touch of 
reality and feeling at every point shows that he has 
dealt, not with a theory of experience, but with 
the experience itself. GEORGE HARRIS. 

ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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BeEieEF IN Gop: Its Oricin, NATURE, AND 
Basis. (Winkley Lectures, Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, 1890). By Jacos GouLp Scnur- 
MAN. New York: Scribners, 1890. Cloth, 
$1.25. 


Professor Schurman’s work consists of six lee- 
tures delivered before the Andover Theological 
Seminary. In the first lecture, agnosticism is dis- 
cussed and shown to be a special form of dogma- 
tism. Instead of being pre-suppositionless, ag- 
nosticism rests on the assumed truth, either of the 
Humian sensationalism, or of the Kantian phe- 
nomenalism. In the second lecture, under the title 
of the Logical Character of the Belief in God, 
theism is shown to be a legitimate scientific hy- 
pothesis. To the unpracticed reader this will 
seem to be a very small net result, but one 
acquainted with the course of thought in this field 
will not fail to appreciate its value. For (a) theism 
is a legitimate hypothesis. Hence aguosticism, 
positivism, phenomenalism are set aside. Again 
(b)theism is a sctentific hypothesis. Hence as the- 
ists we are not appealing to some strange method, 
or taking our stand outside of the limits of recog- 
nized logical reasoning. 

The third lecture is on the Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Belief in God. This is chiefly histor- 
ical. Its place in the argument is to show that 
theism is the goal toward which man’s growing 
consciousness of God has always tended. At times, 
human thought has failen short of theism, and 
stopped in atheism ; at other times, it has tran- 
seended theism and fallen into pantheism, But 
history plainly shows that the centre of equilibrium 
of human thought lies in theism. 

The fourth lecture treats of God as Cause or 
Ground of the World. Here the causal argument 
is dealt with. In its familiar form, the author 
finds it unsatisfactory, and substitutes for it the 
conception of immanent causation, which, however, 
he carefully distinguishes from pantheism. The 
fifth lecture treats of the Belief in God as realizing 
Purpose in the World. Here the doctrine of the 
divine immanence is once more emphasized, and 
the theological aspects of the world are discussed. 
The author shows how groundless were the fears 
of a few years ago which saw in Darwinism or 
Evolution any answer to theological questions. 
These find no answer except in intelligence. In 
the sixth lecture on Belief in God as Father of 
Spirits, the moral argument is discussed and set 
aside as inconclusive, logically considered. At the 
same time, it is shown that the moral nature of 
God is needed for the interpretation of the moral 
life of man. <A being simply intelligent and voli- 
tional would account for the phenomena of the 
material world, but would give no account of our 
moral nature, which is as real as any other fact of 
the universe. Taking all these considerations into 
account, the conclusion is drawn that the belief in 
a God of love and wisdom as the cause and ground 
of the world is the only one in which the human 
mind can rest, 

Professor Schurman’s work is much larger than 
it seems. It is excellent in tone and temper, and 
fresh and interesting in exposition. Occasional 
positions and statements raise queries, of course. 
A single one may be mentioned: The dogma of 
creation is set aside in favor of immanent causality. 
But unless we are to take the ‘‘ dogma of creation”’ 
in so coarse a sense that it needs uo setting aside, 
it is not easy to see how we escape it by the doc- 
trine of immanence. Creation may be sufficiently 
defined as the dependence of things on the divine 
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will in such a way that without that will they 
would not be, and in such a way that they are not 
to be viewed as made out of the divine substance. 
All that is said about the inconceivability of crea 
tion applies equally to this relation. We certainly 
have no means of picturing such relation to our- 
seives. Nor are we helped by the frequent assur- 
ance that nature is the eternal manifestation of 
God, an! that creation never took place in time. 
This seems to confound creating with the products 
of creating. We may say that there never was a 
time when there was no cosmic outgo of the di- 
vine activity. In this sense, creating would be un- 
begun. But the cosmos asa whole could not be 
unbegun unless all its components are unbegun. 
But these components, say human souls, begin. 
How, then, can we escape affirming a perpetual be- 
ginning of creative activity ; that is, an activity 
which causes that to be which before was not? It 
is to be suspected that the author has here fallen 
into the fallacy of the universaland overlooked the 
fact that however unbegun or eternal ‘‘ Nature”’ 
may be, the concrete realities, notably our own 
souls, do not seein unbegun. Undoubtedly an im- 
manent causation is to be maintained as against a 
single act remote in time; but such immanent 
causation does not dispense with the necessity of 
affirming distinct creative acts throughout the 
course of events, nor remove the puzzles which lie 
in the notion of an eternal creation of a series 
every member of which begins, 

Immanent theism has much more success in 
dealing with the relation of God and nature than 
in dealing with the relation of God and the finite 
spirit. There is little trouble in resolving nature 
into a function of the divine activity ; but it is ex- 
tremely difficult to do this with the human soul 
while affirming for it any measure of selfhood and 
responsibility. The author clearly sees the neces- 
sity of affirming both the selfhood and responsihil- 
ity of the finite person, and also the dependence of 
all finite existence upon the divine. How these 
two facts co-exist is one of the deep mysteries of 
existence. The author certainly casts a very dim 
light upon the matter by the following words : 
“And for my own part, I am unable to see how 
we can believe in God without at the same time 
regarding the finite spirit, so far as its essential 
ground is concerned, as identical, within the limits 
of its range, with the infinite Spirit’? (p. 227). 
Nor are we helped to the meaning of ‘* identical” 
in this passage by being told on the next page that 
the ego is, “‘ as it were, a part of the divine essence,” 

BorDEN P. Bowne, 

Boston UNIVERSITY. 


THE MirAcLes OF oUR Saviour. | Expounded 
and Illustrated by Winntam M. TayLor, 
D.D., LL.D., Pastor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York City. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1890. Royal 12mo, pp. vi., 
449, $1.75. 


This new work on the miracles of our Lord con- 
sists of Sabbath evening discourses preached at 
the Broadway Tabernacle, in the ordinary course 
of the author’s ministry. Dr. Taylor evidently 
has no sympathy with a certain class of writers in 
our day who disparage the apologetic value of our 
Lord’s miracles, and feel the supernatural element 
in them ‘a heavy burden, grievous to be borne.’’ 

In his definition of a miracle—‘‘ A work out of 
the usual sequence of secondary causes and effects, 
which cannot be accounted for by the ordinary 
operation of these causes, and which is produced 


by the agency of God, through the instrumentality 
of one who claims to be his representative, and in 
attestation of a message which as such he brings” 
—p. 4, he fully recognizes the supernatural charac- 
ter of the miracle, and its apologetic worth. 

These discourses, as Was altogether proper in the 
circumstances in which they were delivered, are 
‘** expository and practical rather than apologetic ;” 
and the informing idea which determines their 
character is expressed in the words, ‘* While at the 
first the miracles were wrought mainly as authen 
tications and confirmations of the commission and 
teaching of Christ and his apostles, they had an- 
other and quite different value, as being themselves 
parts of the revelation which our Lord made, and 
parabolical illustrations of the great salvation 
which he preached. Their evidential function was 
mainly for the conviction of those who witnessed 
them at the time when they were wrought; but 
their spiritual teaching is for all time... . As 
types in the department of nature, of the Lord’s 
working in that of grace, we shall find them ex 
ceedingly suggestive and intensely practical’ (pp 
26, 27). 

An instance of the author’s thorough recognition 
of the ‘supernatural’ clement in our Lord's 
miracles, we have in his treatment of the account 
of the demons when cast out of the demoniac at 
Gadara entering into a herd of swine. ‘* Few in 
cidents,” writes he, ‘‘ in the Gospel history have 
been assailed with so much ridicule as this. It has 
been alleged that the very idea of demons entering 
into swine is in itself absurd ; but to me there is 
nothing more mysterious in that than there is in 
their entering into a human being. In the lower 
animals there are certain principles or propensitics 
which are closely allied to some which we find in 
ourselves. Now, for aught we know, it may have 
been in connection with these that the demons tock 
possession of men, and if that were so, they might 
enter through the same principles and propensities 
into animals. So, if we accept the reality of 
human possession by evil spirits, we necd not make 
a difficulty of their entering into the lower ani 
mals’? (p. 221). In his controversy with Dr. 
Wace, published in the Nineteenth Century for 
March, 1889, Professor Huxley writes, ‘‘ 1 venture 
to doubt whether, at this present moment, any 
Protestant theologian, who has a reputation to 
lose, will say that he believes in the Gadarine 
story."" In view of the above quotation, I would 
ask Professor Huxley’s attention to the fact that 
at the very time he was giving expression to his 
doubt, Dr. Taylor, a theologian in the best sense 
of that term—one whose chosen life work it is to 
preach God's truth to the people—and one whose 
reputation for scholarly preaching is second to that 
of no one in Great Britain or America, in a discourse 
addressed to an exceptionally large and intelligent 
congregation. and subsequently published in the 
volume before us, gives expression to his thorough 
belief in ‘‘ the Gadarine story”’ in all its particn 
lars, 

An illustration of Dr. Taylor’s happy applica- 
tion of the practical lessons of the miracles to the 
Christian's need in our day, we have in his exposi- 
tion of the ‘‘ healing of Peter’s wife's mother.” 
** Just as although the husbandman prays, ‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread,’ he takes good cate to 
plough his fields and sow his seed, the sick man 
who prays that Christ may make him whole will 
send for the physician and faithfully apply the rem- 
edies which he prescribes, and will Jook for an an- 
swer to his prayer through the Lord’s blessing cn 
these remedies, or through the providential sug- 
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gestion to the mind of the medical man of other 
remedies which may be efficacious. To take an- 
other course, and trust in prayer alone, is to follow 
a course Which in its own way is as dishonoring to 
Giod as is the blackest unbelief. Effort without 
prayer is an ignoring of God ; but prayer without 
effort is a mockery of God. The true believer is 
he who combines both prayer and effort’? (p. 94). 
In concluding this brief notice of Dr. Taylor's 
book, and after carefully reading it through from 
beginning to end—a thing not always done by re- 
viewers—L wish especially to commend it to the 
attention (1) of intelligent Christian men and 
women throughout our churches as one which they 
will find pleasant and profitable reading ; and (2) 
to ministers who have learned how to use profitably 
the sermons of others, as an exceedingly suggestive 
book, one which they will find a real help in pre- 
paring to preach God’s truth as set forth in our 
Luord’s miracles. GEORGE D. ARMSTRONG. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Arps To Scripture Stupy. By Freoeric Gar- 
DINER, late Professor in the Berkeley Divinity 
School. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1890. 12mo, pp. ix., 284, $1.25. 


This volume consists of two main parts, preceded 
by an introduction in which the position of the 
writer is set forth in connection with some of the 
questions of biblical criticism. These two parts 
are entitled, *‘ The Preparation for Interpreting”’ 
and ** The Art of Interpreting.”’ A few quotations 
will show the author’s position and give the means 
of forming a fair judgment. In regard to alleged 
errors in matters of natural science he says : 

“ They are due not to the human imperfection 
of the writers, but to that of the readers ; they are 
simply the necessary limitation of revelation in 
making itself intelligible to those to whom it was 
given. They are consistent, therefore, with the 
view that all the teaching of the Scriptures is con- 
trolled by infinite knowledge, and that the human 
writers have been so limited as to prevent their in- 
troducing into them the errors of their own private 
notions”’ (p. 21). 

In regard to the question of inspiration, he says : 
“Ts there any other logical conclusion from this 
than that, whatever else be or be not the function 
of inspiration, its scope included the preservation 
of the Bible from error, and the giving to man of a 
book on which he may rely absolutely as the Word 
of God”’ (p. 62). 

In regard to the duty of the exegete, he says : 
‘* He must interpret not only in view of the opin- 
ions of the individual writers, but also according 
to the infinite knowledge and truth which lay be- 
hind them, and which exercised over them an in- 
describable but potent influence. And he must do 
this not by subtleties and technicalities, but by 
open and manly treatment of the text before him’’ 
(p. 63). 

Revelation is represented as a growing body of 
truth adapted to men : 

** Again, it is plain that the Bible is the 
record of a progressive revelation given to man- 
kind from age to age with more and more distinct- 
ness according to man’s capacity to receive it. To 
estimate fairly the degree of truth at any time 
conveyed, and to guard against the very common 
but unscholarly objection, that it was not given 
with greater fulness, it is necessary to understand, 
not only the extent of previous revelations, but 
also the actual moral condition of the people to 
whom it was given . . .’’ (p. 92). ; 


Fantastic notions and strained interpretations 
after which some seem to strive, and which are 
dubbed original by many, are discredited, and the 
true path pointed out in such words as these : 

** True originality here, asin natural science, con- 
sists not in the finding of something absolutely new, 
but in drawing attention to facts not heretofore ob- 
served or not sufliciently regarded, and combining 
those facts naturally and truly, but in combina- 
tions heretofore overlooked. For such originality 
there is ample room in the constant advance of 
knowledge in every department”’ (p. 158). 

The indirect and also the direct advantage of ex- 
tensive knowledge, and the fact that one would not 
be conscious of his loss in a given case, but for the 
possession of a given piece of information, are well 
brought out in these words : 

‘* Indeed, it often happens that he can bring a 
previously acquired geographical knowledge to 
bear most effectively, when, but for the knowledge 
possessed, he might not have known that it would 
be of use’’ (p. 189). 

In the department of hermeneutics there are few 
books in English, and this new one does not en- 
croach upon the special field of any. It is short, 
simple, and suggestive rather than exhaustive. It 
bears somewhat the same relation to Terry’s Her- 
meneutics, for instance, that the so-called Formal 
Encyclopedia does to Material Encyclopedia. It 
is indicative of the importance of the subject, and 
may be regarded as an introduction rather than a 
full treatment of the matters in question. But in 
saying this there is no desire to detract from the 
credit due the work of a master hand. When one 
takes up the volume of Ernesti, translated {by 
Stuart, it is like taking up a grammar or a book of 
rules. Fairbairn and Immer are circumscribed in 
their scope. Davidson presents a vast amount of 
material which rather intimidates by its extent, 
while one feels that Terry bas taken enough space 
to have exhausted the subject. In contrast to all 
these is the present volume. It is written in such 
a flowing and easy style that one is impelled to 
read on till one has finished the last chapter. Great 
credit is due to the editor in that the reader is at a 
loss to know where his hand has been exercised, 
for he has withdrawn himself so far into the back- 
ground that he is not visible. It would have added 
to the value of the work, undoubtedly, if the writer 
had lived to put it to press, but in Professor Fergu- 
son he has had a worthy literary executor. 

There is no question that a perusal of Professor 
Gardiner’s words will serve to impress upon his 
readers that the work of interpretation is not a mat- 
ter to be taken up without preparation or to be 
done in a slovenly way. His appeal is for honest 
work and for a proper preparation. Je does not 
slur over the qualifications of the exegete and he 
does not minimize the tail of the undertaking. In 
every way he stands as the exponent of an upright 
and straightforward exegetical process. Whether 
one agrees with the author in all details is a matter 
of comparatively little moment in view of the fact 
that the whole spirit and tenor of the volume are 
so excellent and elevating. Its perusal cannot but 
exalt the process of interpretation and add dignity 
to the conscientious efforts of the careful student. 
It is to the whole field what a map is to a country, 
and it may be recommended for use side by side 
with the more exhaustive and detailed guide-book. 

CHARLES R. GILLETT. 

New YORE. 


Tuer Story OF THE Tunes. For Home Reading, 
Praise Meetings, and Lectures on Sacred Music. 
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Iiustrated with Anecdotes. By HeEzEKIAH 
Bourrerwortu, A.M., Author of ‘‘ The Story of 
the Hymns.’? New York: American Tract So- 
ciety, 1890. 12mo, cloth, pp. 257, $1.75. 


This volume has entered upon a new and a diffi- 
cult field, not by any means so prolific as that 
which the author surveyed in ‘‘ The Story of the 
Hymns.’’ There is less Known about the tunes 
than about the hymns. The repertoire of the 
church is very broad, and we find here the classic 
names of Haydn, Handel, Mozart and Bach in an 
association which those masters could hardly have 
anticipated or approved. Yet these illustrious 
names could not be omitted in such a volume. 
The ephemeral music which has caught the popular 
ear is mingled with that which has been borrowed 
from the classics. The ‘‘ refrain music’’ which has 
achieved popularity cannot be ignored. The people 
will have it, and they will be eager to know its his- 
tory. Mr. Butterworth has sought to meet such 
demands, and he is right in this aim. But the list 
of authors makes a curious combination, and one 
that provokes criticism. Why do the old, solid, and 
substantial tunes have so little room in Mr. Butter- 
worth’s book? The tunes which.are our depend- 
ence—why are they without adequate illustration ? 
The English school is recognized with considerate 
judgment. But our standard tunes have but 
meagre notice. Revival tunes are exceptional 
tunes. They are short lived. They are conces- 
sions to temporary taste and feeling. But the 
tunes which have passed through the long quaran- 
tine of actual trial, these are of superlative interest. 
And these have not such place and prominence in 
Mr. Butterworth’s book as we could desire. Never- 
theless, we welcome this volume as helpful to those 
who are aiming to increase the interest of Christian 
people in the Service of Song in the $ Sanctui wy. 
The pastor who is seeking to make the ‘* Praise 
Services’’ interesting and protitable to his people 
will tind in this volume valuable help. It is a be- 
ginning in a new field, but it is only a beginning. 
Much more can be said than we find in this volume 
concerning the tunes which to-day constitute the 
true repertoire of the church. It is well that Mr. 
Butterworth has made this beginning. But there 
is a great deal more to which his work may direct 
attention. Tuomas 8S. Hasrines. 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


PRAYER AS A THEORY AND A Fact. By the Rev. 
D. W. Faunce, D.D. New York: American 
Tract Society, 1890. 12mo, pp. 250, $1. 


This is the Fletcher Prize Essay for 1889. There 
are some excellent things about it. It is scholarly, 
and has a logical sequence of thought proceeding 
from the outskirts to the interior of the subject. 
It is modern in tone, and.there are places where it 
is truly eloquent. 

But it must be said regretfully that it is not likely 
to mark an era in the literature of prayer. No 
doubt the topic has been so long and so thoroughly 
discussed, that it is not easy to say anything about 
it which is at once new and true. Besides, there 
has been no recent novel assault on prayer—like 
that of the ‘‘ Prayer-gauge’’ proposed by Professor 
Tyndall a few years ago—to suggest new lines of 
defence. But, making allowance for all that, we 
think that most of those who take up this essay will 
lay it down with a vague sense of disappointment. 
There is a certain strain in the style, which not 
only makes it somewhat difficult for him who runs 
to read, but, when the sense is mastered, it will 


often be found that the idea conveyed is more 
familiar and commonplace than the vehicle of its 
conveyance. As a naval architect would phrase 
it, the wave-line is not good, there is too much 
**wake’’ for the real rate of sailing. It is nota 
book to hold attention ; it rather requires attention 
to hold it. But it is thoroughly orthodox, often 
felicitous, and many will find it rewarding. Per 
haps if it had compressed its matter into half the 
space it had been more effective, ‘There is certainly 
good stuff in it. Mancius IH. Huron. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


MONTHLY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEOLOGICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 
{Any of these books may be ordered through the Christian 
Literature Co.] 


Allier, Raoul. Les Défaillances de la Volon té au temps 
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NOTES ON THE PERIODICALS. 


THE E1 


some of 


lish monthlies for Feb v ie in interest, though 
hem arrived too late vs for the cur 
rent number of this mayazine Newman's Scepti 
cism,’ by Leslie Stephen, an Huxley and the 
Swine Miracle,” by the I Gladstone, are 
the chief features of the Ninete : but to these may 
be added, ** The Tyranny of the *? hes 
by the Hon. Reginald B. Brett ht peak | 
discussion is inspired by politics 1 tl re 
Contemporary Review, in addition t article of Principal 
Fairbairn reprinted this month, contains a remarkable paper 
by Count Leo Tolstoi, on ** The Ethics of Wine-Druking and 
Tobacco Sinoking,” in which the author contends that men 
use wine and tobacco to blunt their consciences that they may 
sin more comfortably Ancient Church Endowments,” by 
Dr. Edward A. Freeman, and ** The : 


ist Conscience, 
iinly, the 
The 


Iviokh 


tealities of Christianity 
by Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, are also articles of value “Child 
Marriage in India.’ by C. N. Barham, is the leading article of 
the Westminster Review, and the only one of special note 
teaders will wonder how the article on * Public Life and Pri- 
vate Morals’ came to be published in the Furtnightiy Rerieu 
at all, inasmuch as its main contention is that adultery isa 
venial offence. that ought not to disqualify a public man for a 
continued career. Though signed ** M.," simply, the author is 
understood to be W.H. Mallock. It is perhaps appropriate 
that a companion article in the same number is ‘* The Soul of 
Man Under Socialism,’ by Oscar Wilde 

The Canadian Methodist Quarterly for January contains 
“A Plan of Bible Study for Sunday-schools.”’ by Professor 
William R. Harper. Ph.D , well worthy of wide reading ; and 
D. D. G. Sunderland's discussion of * The Methodist Liturgy," 
touches a living question.-—Three articles in the Cumberfand 
Pr2shiterian keriew will attract attention, because of their 
bearing on questions of the day : ** Relation of the Church to 
Popular Amusements,” by J. F “The Young Peo 
ple’s Socicty of Christian Endeavor,’ by J. W. Loughlin, and 
* The American Sabbath,’ by H. D. Onyett.—No one who has 
the opportunity shonid fail to read ** The Bennett Law--Com- 
pulsory Education in Wisconsin,” by Isaac Thomas, in the 
February New Englander.—In the Andorer Review for Feb- 
ruary will be found two articles of more tl wdinary value : 
* Papal Infallibility in the Light of History,” by brofessor 
H. C. Sheldon, and ** The Theology of a Sacred Day,” by Rev. 
George F, Genung. 
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A Subscription to the MAGAZINE OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
can be made a source of absolute profit to any buyer of books. To 
every yearly subscriber to the Magazine the publishers will supply 
any books in the market* at discounts ranging from twenty-five to 
forty per cent. All requests for quotations or other information will 
receive prompt and courteous attention. 





* Note.—Subscription works, some educational publicat.ons and foreign books not subject to 
discount are, of course, excepted. When asking quotations, correspondents should give the name of 
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AS IT IS IN HEAVEN. 


y Larcom. 16mo, $1.00. [March 11.] 


In this little book Miss Larcom embodies some reflections on the future life. The theme is very old, 


but the reflections are so fresh and unhackneyed, and so devout, that they will appeal with peculiar force 
and charm to all serious-minded readers. 


THE EPIC OF THE. INNER LITe. 


ig a New Translation of the Book of Job, with an Introductory Study and Notes. 
By Joun F. Genxunc, Professor in Amherst College. 16mo, $1.25. March 11. 
: a 5 Pe) 


Professor Genung, who a few years since published an excellent book on ‘‘Tennyson’s In Memoriam: 
its Purpose and its Structure," has prepared another volume, on the Book of Job, to which he gives the 
above title. He has given years of study to this book, which he treats as a masterpiece of literature, and 
not as involving any theological questions. He regards it as relating, in form more or less dramatic, the 
story of the inner life of an upright man under extreme trials and perplexities. 


Beir 


The volume comprises a 
careful and excellent introductory study of the central idea of the book, its epic character, the connection 
and continuity of its parts, and its origin; a new translation; and such notes and comments as seem 


needful. It can hardly fail to interest and instruct the circle of readers whom it may attract 


JOHN WESLEY. 


By Canon Overton, Rector « 


f Epworth, and Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
With Portrait and Index. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, $1.00. [March 11. | 


This is the second volume in a series on English Leaders of Religion, of which Mr. Hutton’s “‘ Car. 
§ “ 
dinal Newman”’ was the first. The biographical portion is concise, and occupies but a small part of the 


book, while the treatment of Wesley’s remarkable career and commanding qualities as a religious leader 
is full, and cannot fail to interest a host of readers 


THE CRYSTAL BUTTON; 


Or, Adventures of Paul Prognosis 


in the Forty-ninth Century. By CHAUNCEY 
THOMAS. r6mo, $1.25. 


This story is a long look forward to the vast progress which may be made in the next three thousand 


years, through the orderly evolution of the forces and intelligence now operating in science, and in the 
realm of humane and religious thought. 


‘* Bellamy is outdone. 


Here are bi ger and grander conce stions—a wider field—more ‘ lorious 
i t 
things. 


We pity the reader of this book who has pressing engagements ; for something will have to give 
way when he begins to read, which will not be intermitted till he is done. If any one wants to see ‘ sun- 
light and good-morning in the forty-ninth century,’ let him read this ‘ Button,’ says the Western Christian 
Advocate. 
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A Remarkable Flesh Producer. 
SCOTT'S 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized 
agents in thecure of Consumption. It is 
as palatable as milk. 


t 
Scott’s Emulsion i - gored 


is a wonderful Flesh Producer. It is the 
Best Remedy tor CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other, 


>The Finest and Best..#? 








The Great Remedy in Consumption. 
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Have you used 


PEARS soar: 


“*‘Thave never come across another 
Toilet Soap which so closely 
comes up to my ideal 
of perfection.”’ 

h that it 


‘Its purity is suc may be used with 


perfect confidence upon the tenderest and most 
sensitive skin—EVEN THA’ OF A NEW-BORN 
KABE.”” 
Dr. REDWOOD, Ph.D., F. - S., F.i.G., 
Professor of Chemistry and Pharm f he Phar- 
maceutical § f Great ‘Britéde. 


te Insist on having Pears’ Soap, as 
there are vile Imitations, Substitutes 
are sometimes recommended by Drug~- 
gists and Storekeepers for the sole 
reason ofmaking more profit out ofyou, 














BURBNETT’s 


erg } 


Standard sr, + — ~ Flavoring 


HIGHLY’ << 


EXTRACTS 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





Testimony of Popular Hotels. 


** The best in the world.’ Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
““We use only Burnett's.” Young’s Hotel, Boston. 
* Pre.eminently superior.” Parker House, Boston. 
“*The ne plus ultra,” United States Hotel, Saratoga. 
“Far superior toany.” . . . Riggs House, Washington. 
“None compare with yours.” Burnet House 


“We sind them the best.” 


», Cincinnati. 
Southern Hotel, St. Louis. 
“*We use them exclusively.” Auditorium, Chicago. 
“Far better than any other.” Russell Hotel, Detroit 
“Find them excellent.”’ Occidental Hotel, San Francisco, 


Lemon, Vanilla, 


BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS, “°™°",<" 


are the purest and etrongest in the market. 
Ask your Grocer for them and take no substitute. 
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VAN HOUTEN’ 
=]COCOA. 


a] ‘‘BEST & GOES FARTHEST” 


DELICIOUS. 
y) Easily Digested. 
Made Instantly. 


aang FACTURED BY i 
Cameo iw 


WEESP _HOLLAN® 


| This Original, Pure, 
Soluble Cocoa, 


invented, patented, made and 
til mado in Holland; has 
¢itsinvention,remained 
unequalied in solubility, agreeable 
taste and nutritive qualities, Itis 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee. 


Better for the Nerves. 
At allGrocers. Ask for VAN HOUTEN’S. Pur- 


> ity unquestioned~“‘Once tried, always used.” 
> mat only needs a single trial to convince any one of 
» the superiority of VAN HovuTEN’s Cocoa. Please insist 
upon VAN Houten’ 8 and take no substitute, It is 
put up in ¥4, 4,34 and one pound cans. gsg-If. not ob- 
tainable, pat, 250. in stamps or postal note to either 
ay AN Houten & ZOoN, 106 Reade Street, New York, 

> or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a large sample can 
» will be mailed postpaid, if you mention this publication. 








§ Prepared only by VAN bees N & ZOON, Weesp. Bolland. 






































